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Recognized among the discriminating as “‘the best of its kind” 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


An Introduction to the Study of Life in Human Society 
By HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


Professor of Social Economy in New York University 


Because:- 

(1) It is a masterly presentation of the fundamentals of the subject. 

(2) It presents these principles inan original and fascinating manner 
written in an interesting informal style. 

(3) It provides a fine introduction to the various subdivisions of the 
broad field of social science which students with a more extended period 
of education will wish to pursue. 

(4) It is equipped with the most remarkable illustrations, some half- 
tone and some drawings of the cartoon type. These drawings are a new 
departure in the field of textbook illustrations and do much in elucidating 
the main principles. Price, $1.68. 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Plan To Use This Effective Combination 


THE THE 
COMPANION 
READERS 


WINSTON 
READERS 





Both series by Firman and Maltby 


The Winston Readers, Primer to Fifth The Winston Companion Readers, 
Reader inclusive, follow the plan of in- Primer to Third Reader inclusive, dupli- 
struction approved by all prominent edu- cate the vocabulary of The Winston 
cators. They present the best literature Readers, story for story, introducing a 











of childhood and more new material than 
is found in any other series of readers, 
and the material is well graded. 


wealth of fresh and interesting material. 
This sight reading develops the ability to 
read rapidly and to get the thought. 





THE WINSTON READERS are the most universally used readers. 
THE WINSTON COMPANION READERS are justly called unusual 
books and their unique plan has made a tremendous appeal to teachers. Use 
this effective combination—THE WINSTON READERS for basal use— 
THE COMPANION READERS for vocabulary drill. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pennsplbania Casualty 
Company 


HOME OFFICE: LANCASTER, PA. 








AMERICA’S PREMIER LEGAL RESERVE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY 
TO SPECIALIZE IN TEACHERS’ INSURANCE 





The Pennsylvania Casualty Company has no connection 
with any Fraternal or Beneficial association 





ACCIDENT INDEMNITIES 


ORDINARY SPECIAL 
Principal Sum $1000 to $2000 Principal Sum $2000 to $4000 
Total Disability 25.00 weekly Total Disability 50.00 weekly 
Partial Disability 12.50 weekly Partial Disability 25.00 weekly 


Hospital Idemnity $75.00 weekly 





ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


Total Disability $25.00 weekly Non-Confining Illness $12.50 weekly 
(Indemnity paid from First Day of Disability) 





$100,000.00 


Deposited with the Insurance Commission of Pennsylvania for 
the protection of the Policy holders 





Write or call for further information regarding our com- 
plete line of Health and Accident Policies 





G. W. REISNER, State Manager 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


Harrisburg Office 400 N. 3rd Street Harrisburg, Penna. 
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Between You 
and Distress! 


Thousands of teachers everywhere have 
allowed the E. B. A. to stand between 
them and distress caused by severe finan- 
cial loss through sickness or accident. 
Why not let it come to your assistance 
too, when such misfortunes overtake you. 





READ THREE LETTERS WHICH HAVE JUST 
REACHED OUR DESK. THEY SPEAK 
FOR THEMSELVES 





I wish to express to you my apprecia- 
tion of your courtesy and very prompt 
settlement of my claim during a recent 
fliness. I realize very clearly now the 
protection afforded by your Assoclation. 
A year ago I laughed at the idea of be- 
ing ill and jotned the Association only 
because a friend had recently done so, 
little knowing that my turn was to 
come so soon. 





I received your check for my last dis- 
ability and wish to thank you for it. 
My praise of your Association is un- 
limited, for your courtesy and service 
are unsurpassed. I believe it to be the 
best organization of its kind in the 
State. 





I want to acknowledge with grateful 
appreciation your promptness in sending 
me my check for benefits. I hardly real- 
ized my notice was off to you until I 
was in receipt of my check. Accept my 
sincerest thanks. 











Let us tell you the whole story. Write 
today! You cannot afford to be without 
this protection a day longer! 


The Educators 


Beneficial Association 
Woolworth Building 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


THE 
NEW MERRILL SPELLER 


Leonard and Winship 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES ARE: 


A scientifically chosen vocabulary of 
3671 words. 

A special “Trouble List” of 284 key 
words for intensive drill. 

A teaching procedure which conforms 
to the laws of learning. 

A moderate use of pre-testing. 

The frequent testing of ability to spell 
words in context. 

The Speller Which Provides a 
Teaching Procedure for 
Every Lesson 
CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Chicago 























Save 


Money 


by re-binding your text books 
this summer. We replace 
pages, trim off the dirty edges 
of the book and put new cov- 
ers on them and save you 
money. 


Samples bound free 


Universal Pub. Syndicate 
23rd & Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New 


Books 





Finch’s Guideposts to Citizenship 


By CuHarves Epcar Fincu, B.S., Director of Junior High 
School Grades and Citizenship, Rochester, N. Y. 300 pp. Illus. 


$1.12. 


N introduction to the study of Civics in the upper grades and junior high 
schools. It contains many interesting and apt stories dealing with real 
situations which appeal to young people and afford excellent training for 


good citizenship. 


. Hamilton, Bliss and Kupfer’s 
Essentials of Junior High School Mathematics 
' @ three-book series aims to develop the pupil’s ability to think clearly 


and judge soundly; to give him skill in applying mathematical principles 
to everyday problems and to prepare him for his study of algebra, 


geometry, and trigonometry. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston Atlanta 




















A GIRL’S PROBLEMS 
INHOMEECONOMICS 


Mabel B. Trilling and Florence Williams 
University of Chicago 


A first text, based on the solution of per- 
sonal problems, covering the selection 
and construction of clothing and the art 
and management of the home. 


The authors’ full use of the problem 
method removes many obstacles and per- 
mits the teacher to employ her skill in 
really important matters. The pupil’s 
work is energized by an intimate relation 
to her own life, which governs not only 
the suggested method but the familiar 
materials and common processes to which 
it is applied. 


1. BLLIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 South 6th Street 2244 Calumet Ave. 
Philadelphia Chicago 




















Just Published 


EPOCHS OF WORLD PROGRESS 


J. LYNN BARNARD 


Director of Social Studies, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Pennsylvania 


and 
A. O. ROORBACH 


William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 


A world history text, from Early Man 
to 1927, bringing in all countries of Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and America as their 
influence becomes important in world af- 
fairs. The organization, based on ten 
consecutive and interlinking Epochs, af- 
fords a unity of theme and treatment. 
Thus is the pupil spared a mass of detail 
of interest only to the specialist, and giv- 
en the drama of history, with each act 
or scene fairly complete in itself and yet 
all moving on to a climax. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


| Park Ave. 6 Park St. 2626 Prairle Ave. 
New York Boston Chicago 
149 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SUMMER COURSES 


BoTANY AND ZOOLOGY COURSES AT ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
June 28 to August 6 


NATURE STuDy Courses AT NA-WAK-WA LopGE, ForBES FOREST 
July 5 to July 30 


BRANCH SUMMER SESSION AT JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
June 13 to August 12 ° 


SPECIAL Two WEEKS SESSION AT PITTSBURGH 
June 20 to July 1 


REGULAR SUMMER SESSION AT PITTSBURGH 
July 5 to August 12 


Address the Director of the Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





























Gettysburg College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 13—July 29, 1927 


Teacher’s Professional Courses 
College Courses 
Music 


Physical Training 


For further information apply to 
Prof. C. F. Sanders, Director 


135 Broadway, Gettysburg, Pa. 




















Elizabethtown College 


“A Strong Christian College’’ 








Spring Normal Session 


6 Weeks - May 1 to June 11, 1927 
Eligibility—Teachers in service 
First-class high school graduates 
Courses—aAll of a professional nature 
Credit—From six to eight semester hours 
Faculty—Regular members of college faculty 


SUMMER SESSION 


Nine Weeks - June 13 to August 12, 1927 


Courses in Commercial Education 
Professional Courses for Rural and High School 
Teachers 
Courses in Secondary Education 
Academic Courses in English, Languages, Science, 
Mathematics and Social Sciences 
All courses in both sessions count toward a degree. 


High School Subjects for candidates for the pre- 
professional examinations. 


Bulletin sent upon application 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 








emer | 
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The Service Bureau of State Teachers’ Associations is at your service in planning your 
summer travel. This assistance covers all branches of travel to any part of the world. New 
descriptive folders and booklets are now awaiting your call. Material will be mailed promptly 
if you will write us where and when you expect to go. Enclose stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for reply. Write to the Service Bureau of State Teachers’ Associations, 416 Shops 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 








PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS TO 


Ve Cas 
You can see Europe NOW  Ratance in sh equat 
f Your “great adventure ”’ monthly instaliments 
i ing true! Now you after your return 
can visit England, Ireland, Scotiand, Beigium, 
: Holiand, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France. 
Via Magical St. Lawrence Route 
s river, Only 4)4 days at sea. Tourist Third Cabin 
andconvenience. Cost of tour depends on period and 
‘ludea ali necessary expenses. Exceptional terme. 
For complete details, itineraries, terma, write— 
European Treasure Tours 
Keefer Building, Monereal, Canada 











Summer Vacation Tours to 


JBA==4 MEXICO 


HE novelty of for- 
eign scenes and cus- 
toms here at your 

very door. Ward Line 
voyages are care-free and ex- 
hilarating and offer a vaca- 
tion at a moderate price 
which is different, exotic and 
always to be remembered. 

All Expense Tours to 


HAVANA 

$140 and up 10 days 
Complete maintenance on 
steamer in Havana. Hotel ac- 
commodations atslightly high- 
er fares. Sightseeing automo- 
bile trips included in the fare. 
Tours of 17 days’ duration at 
slightly higher fares including 
hotel accommodations during 
the 11 days in Havana. 


To MEXICO 


Round Trip Fare to Mexico City $185 
Mexico embraces the scope of 
a world tour and benignly 
adds a delightful climate. Op- 
portunity for teachers and 
students to’attend the popular 
summer sessions of the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. 

For further information and 

illustrated literature address 


WARD LINE 
Foot of Wall Street New York 
Or Any Authorized Agent 








Ye Cash Z 


Balance ten monthly pay- 
200 Tee to f emen from, 
‘ours 
length 


Motor Tem weee =p, 








Your Vacation CHOOSE A CLARK CRUISE 










NORWAY-MEDITERRANEAN, July 2, 1927 
52 days, $600 up, visiting 10 Countries 






Specialy chartered new Cunard-Anchor Liners. 
including hotels, drives, guides, fees, etc. Stop-overs 
in Europe. ROUND THE WORLD, Jan. 16, 1928, 
125 days, $1,250 up, MEDITERRANEAN, Jan. 25, 
1928, 65 days, $600 up. Booking now. Full pro- 


gram 80 pp. } 
KELLER TRAVEL AGENCY, Desk 12K 70€. 45 St., NewYork 




















PACIFIC COAST TOUR 


DE LUXE 
Thru the ‘‘Golden West’’ 


FOR 
Recreation and Education 


JOIN 


KLINE’S 36-DAY ALL-EXPENSE 
ESCORTED TOUR DE LUXE 
TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


Through the marvelous Canadian Rockies, 
(Banff and Lake Louise), Vancouver, Seattle, 
(opportunity to attend N. E. A. Convention), 
Rainier National Park, California, Old Mexico, 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, Zion National Park, 
Utah, Yellowstone National Park, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, etc., leaving 
June 26, 1927. 

ALSO: 
16-Day, All Expense Tour to Yellow- 
stone National Park and the Colorado 
Rockies, including the Royal Gorge— 
Leaving July 4, 1927. 


For complete itinerary and full details address 
PHILIP M. KLINE, Ticket Agent 
Reading-Lehigh Valley Railroads 
Union Station, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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TEACHERS! 


PLAN YOUR VACATION NOW! 


Reduced Summer Tourist Fares 
to 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


GO ONE WAY—RETURN ANOTHER 
—STOPOVER ANYWHERE. Cost of a 
vacation in the scenic West is surprising- 
ly low—a trip for every purse. Low priced, 
personally conducted, all-expense tours 
to Colorado; also independent, all-ex- 
pense ‘‘go-as-you-please’’ tours. 


Join our personally conducted all-ex- 
pense tour to Seattle for the N. E. A. 
Convention with side trip to Alaska. 


Ask for detailed imformation and 
illustrated booklets 


Pie GEO. B. FARROW, Gen.’ Agt. 
. Rock 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


1107 Bankers Trust Building 
Bell Phones, Pennypacker 2038-9 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


’ Island 


— Ne 


























See 


is 
HAVANA ° = 


PANAMA CANAL 
CALIFORNIA 


Then Cross North America 





All on one glorious trip. A delightful 
15-day voyage on largest, fastest ships in 
Coast-to-Coast service. Then home by 
rail across thecontinent (choice of routes) 
with stop-overs at points of interest. 


$350 (up) 


Includes all meals and First class accom: 
modation on steamer, and fare across 
continent. Start (in either direction) 
from main line point nearest your home. 


GOLDEN TOUR 


Personally conducted, inclusive-expense 
Round Trip Tour to California. West- 
ward by rail in early July (choice of 
northern or southern routes) and return 
on S. S. Mongolia. Moderate Fares. 


Apply for booklets.State whetherinterested 
in Golden Tour, regular service or both. 


Panama Paciric LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Ce. 
S. E. Corner, 15th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia; 
or any authorized steamship agent. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 























CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT—Emerson 











This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books, for the fourth to 
eighth grades inclusive, designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 


Book I! High and Far Grade V 
Book II! The Wonderful Tune Grade Vi 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
24 Beacon St., Boston  :: «221 E. 20th St, Chicago 

















All Expenses, Sea and Land, $255 Up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainments—socia! de 
lights; it’s the new way of happy travel. 

216 Colleges and 43 States Ms tere on our 1926 tours, 
Fiod out why; write for 192 
STUDENTS TR VEL CLUB 
1440 Broadway, New York 





























VACATION PROFITS! 


Money-making summer work for teachers and 
students, Opportunity to travel while appoint- 
ing representatives for established House. Lib- 
eral income and expenses paid. Openings for 
permanent Field Managers. Manager, Dept. W, 
Box 11, Philadelphia. 
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N. E. A.—Seattle 











The“Olympian,” famous transcontinental 
train operated by Electric power for 660 
miles over four mountain ranges 


THE 


MILWAUKEE 
ROAD 


ee 
tendents—you should make every 
effort to go West this Summer. Attend 
the big N. E. A. Convention at Seattle 
and take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to visit some of the most interest- 
ing and picturesque parts of the North 
American Continent under most 
favorable conditions and at a nominal 
expense, 


En route stop over at Gallatin Gate- 
way, Montana, and make a side-trip 
to wonderful Yellowstone Park 
through the newest and greatest en- 
trance—Gallatin Gateway. 

It is but a short cruise from Seattle to 
Alaska, or Hawaii, lands of compel- 
ling interest and fascination. 


Summer Round Trip Fares are low, 
and include free side-trips to Lake 
Crescent on the Olympic Peninsula; 
Ashford, the rail station for Rainier 
National Park; Victoria and Vancou- 
ver, B. C. 


At a slight additional cost you can 
make the “Grand Circle Tour,” in- 
cluding California, with choice of 
routes returning. 


Write our nearest Travel Bureau for 
full information and descriptive 
literature. 


H. L. McLAUGHLIN 
General Agent 
201 Park Bldg. 

Pittsburgh 


A. H. MURPHY 
General Agent 
1006 Finance Bldg. 
Philadelphia 











GREAT NORTHERN LAND IS ADVENTURE LAND 








Cruise 


the enchanting summer 
seas of 


Glacier National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 

Have your ticket read via Great Northern 
going to or returning from the N. E. A. 
Convention at Seattle. Then you can stop 
off «t Glacier National Park and cruise gem- 
like mountain Jakes__hike or ride horseback 
along beckoning woodland trails — explore 
amazing glaciers——enjoy dances and camp-fire 
parties under a magic mountain moon... . 
Special low round-trip summer fares include 
travel on the NEW ORIENTALLIMITED 
—de luxe service—no extra fare. Inquire 
today ! 

Ready during the 1927 season— the new Prince ot 

Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park, vir- 


tualiy an extension of Glacier National Park across the 
international boundary into the Canadian Rockies. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 


A. J. Dickinson, 16-6 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Rm. 712 
Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
C I am planning to attend the N. E. A. 
Convention at Seattle, July 3-8, D will 
visit Glacier National Park. Please send 
me free books about trip to the Conven- 
tion via the Great Northern, and about 
Glacier National Park. 








Mail the coupon 





Name 











Address 
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THE ,TOWER 


Carnegie Institute 


of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1927 


Six Weeks’ Courses, June 27 to Aug. 5 
For Teachers and Supervisors of 


Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


Courses beginning June 13 in Architecture, 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Mechan- 
ics, English, History, Economics, Drafting 
and Coal Mining 


Short Courses in Surveying (Field Work) 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























1927 SUMMER SCHOOL 1927 


UNIVERSITY OF 
AKRON 


AKRON, OHIO 
In the Heart of the Portage Lakes District 


JUNE 20—JULY 29 


Offers opportunity for teachers and college 
students to complete two-year courses and 
degree courses in the various departments. 
Graduate courses leading to the Master’s de- 
gree give high school teachers and principals 
the chance to complete this work in summer 
sessions. 


DEPARTMENTS OFFERING COURSES 





Art English History 

Music Economies Sociology 

French Education Journalism 
Science Public Speaking Psychology 
Mathematies Political Science Physical Education 


In cooperation with the Akron Public Schools, 
practice teaching and methods classes give unusual 
advantages for teachers. 


Several three weeks’ courses will be taught by specialists. 
Write for information to 


DEAN W. J. BANKES 
Director of Summer Session 











DeVry Free 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


of 


Visual Education 


Third Annual Session 
June 27—July 1 


The authoritative school for the applica- 
tions of modern pedagogy to slide and 
motion picture lessons. 


Faculty of leading experts 


100% increase in attendance last year. 
Write early for reservation. Free Tuition. 


DeVry Corp. D11-1111 Center St., Chicago, Il. 


Dear Sirs:—I expect to attend the DeVry 
Summer School. Please send program and re- 
serve place. 


MMAR {5 oslo re 71g oreo sotese wim anal ei ghojerers ie yo bathe Oe) wate ohare 


Street 3 Erailovier apie teieha ie: weletexelatenero-a/ecate ree oie Uiarele deere! Weare 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


July 5th to August 13th 





Technical and Professional 
Courses leading to Certificates 
and Degrees. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics, Dietetics and Teacher 
Training. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


A six weeks’ course for School 
Librarians and ‘Teachers in 
charge of School Libraries. 





DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia 











Yes, Comfortable / 
—and Delightful. 


EUROPE 


Our TOURIST Third Cabin 
will appeal to good taste. . 


Year-Round Service 


on—the only ships in the world 
devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin pas- 
sengers, Minnekahda, 
Minnesota, Winifredian, 
Devonian. 


—the largest ships to Liverpool, 
convenient for Shakespeare coun- 
try and English Lake district. 


$95 wv) 


According to . 

ship andport. | —the world’s largest steamer, 
: Majestic, and the Homeric, to 

Round Trips Cherbourg (for Paris) and South- 

$17Q(up) — ampton (for London). 


WHITE STAR LINE Gan 


RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE (jai 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE \UMW/ 


TRISRNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARBINE courant 


S. E. Corner, {5th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia; 
or any authorized steamship agent. 

















Syracuse University 


SUMMER |. 
SESSION 


July 5-August 12, 1927 


Courses in 

Teachers College 

College of Fine Arts 
College of Business Administration 
School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs 

Library School 

College of Liberal Arts 


Bulletin on Request 


Director of the Summer Session 


Room 106 Administration Bldg. 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse New York 




















SPEECH CORRECTION 


and 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


All phases of educational 
work presented by 
capable specialists 


Penn State Summer Session 
June 27-—-August 5, 1927 


Combining the advantages of 
a mountain vacation and a 
modern university 


For catalog address 


Director of Summer Session 
State College, Pa. 
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Cleveland Summer Session 


SENIOR TEACHERS COLLEGE 


of 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 


Six weeks: June 20 - July 29 


LARGE variety of degree and certificate courses of undergraduate and graduate 
grade will be offered for regular college students, teachers, supervisors and admin- 


WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


istrators. 


Some special features: 


A public school in regular session for observation and demonstration purposes. 
A very complete offering in most departments of instruction. 
A Modern Language School and French House in which French and Spanish 


only are spoken. 


Recreation facilities at University Circle, on the lake and within the city. 


For general catalog and other detailed information address 
THE REGISTRAR 


Cleveland School of Education Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 

















sens 





SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Chas. T. Aikens, President 


HE twenty-fourth session of 
Summer School, at Susque- 
hanna University, will begin 

Monday, June 20th, and close 
August 13th. 


The courses arranged for the 1927 Summer 
Session are designed to meet the needs of 
teachers, who may be preparing for standard 
certification or desiring to increase the scope 
of their certificate and ultimately obtain a baccalau- 
reate degree or aiming to qualify for a permanent col- 
lege certificate. : f : 

Special courses in Music, Business and Elocution. 

A strong experienced faculty, excellent dormitory, 
laboratory and dining room accommodations, in the 
very heart of most delightful physical surroundings. 
Easy access from all points of Pennsylvania, by train 
and electric cars. 


For bulletin and other information regarding Summer 
School address Dr. Herbert A. Allison, Director of Sum- 
mer School, 504 W. Pine St., Selinsgrove, Pa. 

For regular College Catalogue, address Mr. William T. 
Horton, Registrar, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Fall semester of college year will open 
September 20th 





The Pennsylvania State Forest School 
- ‘ ——t - 1903 ‘ 

ers a four-year course leading to the de f 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry. Each summer pe Be 
course in nature study is also given. The school forest 
of 23,000 acres has been under management for twenty- 
two years. For catalog and further information, ad- 
dress: E. A. ZIEGLER, Director, Mont Alto, Pa. 

















Zanerian Summer School of Penmanship 
July 5 to Aug. 13. Normal and College Credits 
For Teachers, Supervisors, Penmen and 
those who desire to improve their Handwrit- 
ing or Methods of Teaching. 


Write for illustrated catalog 
ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP Columbus, Ohio 






































You would not think any duty small 
If you yourself were great. 


French Summer School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
June 27th to July 30th, 1927 


Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French Spoken 
Entirely French Staff 
Elementary, Intermediate and 
Advanced Courses. 
Morning —Lectures and Classroom Instruction. 
Afternoon—Group Conversation, Sight-seeing, Sports, 
Evening—Concerts, French Plays, Entertainments, 
Illustrated Lectures. 


Write for Circular to the Secretary 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGill University - MONTREAL, QUE. 
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The Bucknell University Summer Session 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 12, 1927 


See the April number of the School Journal for the Complete Schedule of Courses 
More than Fifty Courses Available for Your Degree or Certificate 
Observation and Demonstration School for Practice Teaching 
Write for Bulletin Containing Complete Information 


THE ROCKNE-MEANWELL COACHING SCHOOL 





Football 
and 

Basket- - 
ball 


July 25 


to 
August 6 
1927 


Twelve Big Athletic Days under the Personal Supervision of Knute Rockne“and 
Dr. Meanwell 


This is the First Eastern Session of the Rockne-Meanwell Coaching School 
Write for Folder Containing Complete Information 





Address: The Director of The Summer Session 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY LEWISBURG, PA. 























The Pathway to Reading |] || > “***"="0"tme"course of history 


COLEMAN—UHL—HOSIC 


Fresh and varied content which provides A New Approach to 
for the cultivation of all the various reading 


abilities. PRIMER and SIX READERS American History 


now ready, together with teachers’ manuals 


9 e 
and cards. Students’ Guide Sheets 
a al By D. C. Bailey 
@ 
Europe and Asia Mr. Bailey is the first to apply in practice the 
principles formulated in Henry C. Morrison’s 
. epoch-making book, The Practiee of Teaching 
Just Published in the Secondary School. His book brings to 
< history teaching an absolutely new procedure 
This third book of the BARROWS and designed to bring about genuine understanding 
PARKER GEOGRAPHY follows the plan of history rather than a mere acquisition of 
* facts. 
and employs the methods of study which 


‘ Each of the six units into which the book is 
have made such a strong appeal in the two divided is preceded by a typical presentation 
arlier ks: which the experienced teacher may vary as he 
earlier boo sees fit. Assimilative material, problems, proj- 
ects, maps, and references are a part of each 








Journeys in Distant Lands unit. 
United States and Canada $1.50, postpaid $1.60 
Silver, Burdett and Company THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco Ellis Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Temple University This time when you 


\ Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., make out your annual list 
Philadelphia, Pa. of School Supplies, 
College of Liberal Arts and remember one name 
Sciences when you come to the 

Teachers College pencil item— 

School of Commerce “on 

Professional Schools— ; 
Theology, Law, American name— 
Medicine, Dentistry, TICONDEROGA 
Pharmacy, Chiropody — 


School of Music 
Training School for 
Nurses School Bureau 


University High School Pencil Sales Department 
JosEPpH Dixon CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Summer Session, July 5-August 12 Jersey City, N. J. 
SEND FOR BULLETIN 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 1827 [ 


American pencil. 


ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR 
OF DIXON SERVICE 1927 
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Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


Clean— , 
“Paap te elenoaney So weite In their first year of use 
wi 


on—easy to read , : 
Economical— in many Pennsylvania 
ued NS Gone aoe ane a schools are giving entire 
in active use.” 


Permanent— 
















satisfaction. We are daily 


“First Cost the Only Cost!” st71 1 
No. wonder Setnech Slate receiving Commendations 
School Directors everywhere! of their many Valuable 


NATURAL SLATE vs 
BLACKBOARD CO. qualities. 
161 Robin Ave. Pen Argyl, Pa. 











Christopher Sower Company 
Publishers 
124 N. Eighteenth St. Philadelphia 
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Important new books reflecting new trends 
in Arithmetic and History 
BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN 


Searchlight Arithmetics 
Introductory Book 


A book for first and second grade 
@ Based on extensive sci- 
entific investigation and a searching 
analysis of pupils’ difficulties. CSpe- 
cializing in many and interesting 


teachers. 


problems. $1.00. 








GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 





TRYON-LINGLEY 


The American People 
and Nation 


Uniquely organized on a division, 
study-unit, topic plan, with more 
guideposts to promote learning. 
@Magnificently presented as one 
unified story, with full picture and 
map equipment. For the upper- 
elementary and junior-high-school 
grades. QSend for specimen pages. 


























Newson Readers 


Catherine T. Bryce, formerly Ass’t Prof. of 
Elementary Education, Yale University; 
Ass’t Supt. of Schools, Cleveland and Min- 
neapolis; Primary Supervisor, Newton and 
Passaic 

and 


Rose Lees Hardy, Director of Primary In- 
struction, Washington, D. C.; Member of 
the National Committee on Reading whose 
report is published in the Twenty-Fourth 
Yearbook of the N. S. S. E. 


Miss Hardy’s share in building the 
Yearbook has enabled the authors to 
work out an exceptionally close corre- 
lation between Newson Readers and 
Yearbook requirements. 





NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








PICTURES TEACH 

















PROJECT,THEM IN DAYLIGHT 


With the TRANS-LUX AIR-COOLED 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


You can project upon the TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT 
PICTURE SCREEN, pictures, sketches, post cards, dla- 
grams, book and magazine Illustrations and other opaque 
objects. 

You can project slides by using the stereopticon 

attachment 

Provide this equipment for the children in your class 
or school. It is accepted in school systems in all parts 
of the country as the standard for visual education. 

Plan now to include it in your school budget and in 
specifications for new buildings. 

If you have a visual education problem our research 
department will be glad to solve it for you without 
charge, if you will send particulars. 

Prices of equipment and detailed information will be 
furnished upon application to 


TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 
247 Park Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Modern ‘Tendencies in Educational Ad- 
ministration in the United States+ 


EDWIN C. BROOME 


Superintendent of Schools, 


school today is its tremendous growth. 

1. During the last decade public 

schools have grown over twice as fast as the 
general population. 

2. In 1870 there were 6,871,522 children 
in the public schools. Today there are ap- 
proximately 24,000,000, an increase of 243 per 
cent; in the same time the general population 
has grown about 180 per cent. 


TT": most important fact of the public 


3. Public education is the greatest single 
enterprise in the U. S. Approximately one in 
every four persons is engaged in it as pupil, 
teacher or other employee or board member. 

4. This great American institution is rap- 
idly changing. It might be said to be in the 
period of adolescence. 

Only yesterday school houses were boxes 
with doors and windows, divided into smaller 
boxes; all rooms looked alike,—rows of seats 
screwed to the floor, blackboards all around, 
a teacher’s desk, a table with globe on it, a 
waste basket and a window pole. 

We flogged the children when they were 
inattentive, or slow, or idle, or naughty, be- 
cause we hadn’t the time, patience or intelli- 
gence to employ better methods. A recitation 
was just what the word implies,—a re-citing 
of facts that everybody had learned and didn’t 
need or care to hear retailed haltingly by 
others. 


That conception of a school is passing,— 
rapidly in most places. The great racial mix- 
ture of our people and the diversity of social 
and industrial conditions are making uniform- 
ity less and less possible—in school architec- 





*Address delivered before the District Superintendence 
Department of the P. S. E. A. at Harrisburg on Decem- 
ber 30, 1926. 


Philadelphia 


ture, furniture, 
method. 

Any enlightened educational practice must 
take into account these two all-important facts, 
—the rapidly increasing school population and 
a marked tendency towards diversity. 

With these two dominating factors as a 
background, what are the significant tenden- 
cies in educational administration? Only a 
few can be discussed in the time allotted to a 
single address. 

1. The reorganization of the public school 
system on the elementary-junior-senior plan 

This is partly the result of an effort to house 
a rapidly increasing enrolment, especially in 
the upper years; and partly the result of an 
effort to meet the diversified interests of the 
pupils. 

The first junior high schools were establish- 
ed about fifteen years ago. Today there are 
approximately 2,300 schools in the United 
States classified as junior high schools. Alto- 
gether there are approximately 370,000 pupils 
in the country classified as junior-high pupils. 
More junior high schools have been organized 
during the last fifteen years than there were 
high schools during the first seventy years of 
their history. The large majority of these are 
three-year schools. The most important prob- 
lem that this new type of organization presents 
is that of securing better articulation between 
elementary, junior and senior schools than 
formerly existed between grammar and high 
school. The ideal to attain is one unbroken 
public school from kindergarten to university 
with separate housing for administration. 

2. The fuller use of school buildings by the 
platoon plan and other devices 

This likewise arises from the two important 
needs of more adequately housing the increas- 


equipment, curriculum or 
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ing numbers of children and of better satisfy- 
ing the diversity of pupil needs. 

With the present cost of school construction 
few communities are going to supply auditori- 
ums, gymnasiums, libraries and special rooms, 
unless some plan is devised of utilizing these 
facilities for a greater proportion of the school 
day. 

This problem is by no means solved. Edu- 
cators of equal standing take opposite positions 
as to the merits of the platoon school although 
there is considerable agreement that the gen- 
eral principle is sound. 

3. Co-education in 
senior high schools 

The preponderance of the co-educational 
plan in this country,—over 99 per cent of the 
senior high schools—would seem to set this 
issue at rest. But it doesn’t. It breaks out 
afresh now and then, especially in the East. 
It is almost invariably raised by lay men and 
women who are living in the present, but are 
thinking, and that conscientiously, in a past 
generation. If they believe that they can rest 
securely when their boys are in one school 
and their girls are in another, they are living 
in a fool’s paradise. The testimony of prac- 
tically all teachers of long experience is to the 
contrary. Where there is no co-education in 
the school under intelligent supervision there 
will be co-education around the corner with- 
out supervision. Aside from the question of 
conduct, we are facing the fact that the rela- 
tions between the sexes throughout the civiliz- 
ed world are different today than at any time 
in our history, and that this condition will 
continue,—namely that men and women will 
work together in the same occupations, vote 
together, hold office together and play together 
more and more as time goes on. A plan of 
education that fails to prepare them to engage 
in such cooperation safely and sanely will to 
that extent fall short of its duty. 

Dr. Dorsey, in his remarkable book, “Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings,” concludes an 
enlightening discussion of this subject with 
this significant statement: “Co-education is 
sanitary education.” 

I could also, if space and time permitted, 
present evidence that shows conclusively that 
co-education does not lower the scholarship of 
students, but that the contrary is the fact. 

4. The elevation of teacher-training from 
an occupational to a professional level 


secondary, especially 
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For many years the normal schools of this 
country were simply trade schools. In a two- 
year course, sometimes less, following a high 
school course of two, three or four years, they 
trained their students in the knack of teach- 
ing. They did not educate or enlighten them. 
The result was that a large majority of the 
elementary teachers of the country lacked the 
capacity or the inclination for further pro- 
fessional growth. This condition is fortunate- 
ly changing. Most states now require a four- 
year high school course as a preliminary to 
the normal school; many states have extended 
the normal course to three years; and several 
states have converted their normal schools 
into teachers colleges. This is a healthy ten- 
dency. To be sure it postpones the age at 
which one may begin to teach to twenty-one 
or twenty-two; but that is young enough for 
anybody to be entrusted with the vital inter- 
ests of children. 


Along with this increase in professional re- 
quirements has come an increase in compen- 
sation; but it has not been proportionate, all 
along the line, to the increase in professional 
requirements, the increase in the cost of ex- 
istence, plus the increase in social demands 
on the teacher. We are now facing this prob- 
lem, an acute problem: How can we induce 
the best talent, both male and female, to enter 
educational service as a life calling? For 
years we have seen the men gradually disap- 
pear from the schools. The experience of 
Nebraska is typical of the country. In 1871 
fifty-two per cent of the teachers of that state 
were men. In 1921 only 8.5 per cent were 
men. The decrease in men teachers has been 
constant during the fifty-year period, and fair- 
ly regular decade by decade. For instance, 
for the first two decades, it was exactly 12 per 
cent for each. For the third, 5 per cent, for 
the fourth, 7 per cent, and for the last decade 
4 per cent. It is a significant fact, however, 
that the decrease in the per cent of men teach- 
ers began to slacken at the moment salaries 
began to increase—that was towards the close 
of the second decade, about 1888. And during 
the last decade (1911-1921), when the salary 
increase was greatest, the loss of men teachers 
was the least. But let us look at the facts a 
little more closely. During the last decade 
the average salary of the men teachers was 
raised 82 per cent; nevertheless Nebraska lost 
4 per cent of her men teachers during that 
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period. The fact is, the increase in salary 
should have been at least one hundred per cent. 
Then Nebraska would probably have held her 
men teachers. But to have increased her piti- 
fully small proportion of men teachers Ne- 
braska should have advanced their salaries at 
least one hundred fifty per cent. Then, even, 
she would not have done so well by her men 
teachers as she did for her plasterers, plumb- 
ers and servants. Let us look a little further. 
During the same period Nebraska increased 
the pay of her women teachers 109.2 per cent. 
We all agree, I am sure, that that increase 
was well merited and it was not too much. 
That was not too large an increase in any 
salary between 1911 and 1922. Had Nebraska 
done as well by the men teachers, perhaps 
there would have been less complaint in her 
newspapers, as in newspapers in other parts 
of the country, that “the schools are over- 
feminized.” 


Of course there will always be a few men 
who will go in for teaching, and accept a 
barely living wage, because of their devotion 
to the cause; just as there will always be men 
who will go to dangerous and inhospitable 
lands as missionaries. Then there will always 
be a number who enjoy independent incomes, 
who will enter the teaching service because 
of its pleasant associations. But the large 
majority of our promising young men, whom 
our boys and girls greatly need in the schools, 
will continue to enter fields where the large 
prizes lie, even if they are harder to obtain, 
until the American people are willing to pay 
as much for the services of a good teacher as 
they do for a good doctor. a good dentist, a 
good lawyer or a good engineer. 


In the last analysis this is an economic 
question, not a sentimental one. The results 
up to the present time have mostly affected 
the male element in our profession; because 
teaching still is the most satisfactory and re- 
munerative calling for most women. In a 
few years, however, when the lucrative open- 
ings for women in other lines have increased, 
as they will, the American people will have 
wrung the vitality out of their schools in the 
interest of the falsest and most stupid policy 
of economy. 

Whose business is it to warn the people 
against this folly? Is it the layman’s? No. 
He doesn’t know the facts and doesn’t appreci- 
ate the danger. It is our business. We, as 
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leaders in public education, know the facts 
and understand the consequences. We have 
seen the danger growing from year to year. 
We have seen it threaten our own schools. Who 
are to fight for the rights of the children, if 
not those who are entrusted with their 
welfare? 


5. The prevailing passion for athletics 

Like every other passion,—for food, drink, 
movies—when it gets to the passion stage, 
when “everybody’s doing it,” it is time for 
wise people to stop and consider. 

What 89 advertisements of private schools 
show: 


46 some form of athletic contest 

1 an afternoon tea 

1 a reception in colonial costume 

1 students sketching 

1 girls acting a play 

; a boy in a library, but in uniform 


38 buildings 


89 

The illustration at the head of the section on 
schools shows a picture of a baseball game 
in progress. 

Advertisers are clever readers of the public 
mind. They know that athletic prowess, rather 
than scholarship, is what commends a school 
today, and brings patronage. 

To be sure, athletics have an educational 
value, provided they are an incident and not 
the controlling feature of a school. Physical 
contests, properly regulated and adapted to 
the capacity of the pupils, are valuable. Hap- 
pily there is a reform on the way. College 
presidents are already taking hold of the prob- 
lem. The reform might properly follow such 
lines as these: Take the “eats” out of ath- 
letics; that is, abolish the training table; also 
do away with paid coaches and gate receipts; 
and schedule a definite number of games for 
all students, just as we now schedule English; 
give credit for satisfactory accomplishment; 
and athletics will fall into their proper place 
in the educational plan. 

6. The adoption of scientific procedure as 
a basis for practice 

This is a comparatively recent, but a very 
marked and healthy tendency in educational 
administration. Twenty-five years ago we 
based our practice on a priori theory or upon 
experience unverified by any scientific tests. 
Consequently the educational world became a 
prey to fads. Vertical writing, phonetic spell- 
ing, arithmetic based on ratio, apperception, 
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the formal steps and similar pedagogical epi- 
demiecs raged from coast to coast. Today, 
thanks to careful scientific studies, we know 
pretty accurately how many words and gen- 
erally what words, can be profitably taught 
to pupils below the seventh grade; what the 
vocabulary of a second or third-year reader 
should be; how, where and when to give drill 
in arithmetic; how much time and emphasis to 
put on oral reading; how to classify pupils to 
their advantage; how to make up a proper 
budget; how to plan a building to promote the 
health and education of the children; as well 
as many other things for which there is not 
space to enumerate. To be sure, scientific 
methods are in their infancy, and many of our 
accepted measures need further refinement and 
verification. On the whole, however, if you 
should ask me what one thing distinguishes the 
practice of education today from that of 1890, 
I should reply with considerable assurance: 
The tendency to build up educational] practice 
on scientific foundations. 

If time permitted, I would like to discuss 
three or four other tendencies in school ad- 
ministration, which some of you would prob- 
ably regard equal in importance to those that 
have been selected: for example— 


1. The trend towards moral training as a 
specific objective in education 

2. The community use of schools 

8. The benevolent exploitation of school 
children for objects foreign to the main pur- 
pose of the schools 

4. The growing tendency for minority or- 
ganized groups to attempt through legislation 
to control subject matter, methods of teaching, 
school organization, the selection of textbooks 
and many other procedures that ought to be 
determined by those who are professionally 
qualified and are officially responsible 

This address may have been a little vigorous 


at times, and may have suggested that the 
speaker is rather cynical regarding the edu- 
cational outlook. Far from it! Education is 
going to become of greater and greater im- 
portance in the public mind as democracy be- 
comes more wide-spread. The people are going 
to realize that the best possible investment of 
public money will be in their schools. While 
the schools seem to be passing just now 
through a period of criticism and fault-finding 
and threats of retrenchment, I believe that is 
only temporary. The church, the court and all 
American institutions, without which the word 
liberty would be a mockery, are receiving the 
same treatment. We do seem to be slow in 
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“setting back to normalcy;” but, just as all 
things in nature ultimately get into a position 
of stable equilibrium, there is no doubt that 
our social institutions will do the same. 

Thomas Jefferson said this: “No other foun- 
dation can be devised for the preservation of 
freedom and happiness than the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people. If a people ex- 
pects to be ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization it expects what never was and 
never will be. Preach a crusade against ig- 
norance.” These words are as true today as 
they were when Jefferson gave voice to them. 
If Jefferson were alive today, he would be one 
of the staunchest supporters of progressive 
education; and likewise Washington and Lin- 
coln and Roosevelt. And the great American 
public, which still respects the memory of Jef- 
ferson and Washington and Lincoln and 
Roosevelt, is with the schools. 





A TEACHER 


1. Must have industry and resourcefulness 
enough to work hard without direct su- 
pervision or guidance, regardless of salary. 

2. Must have originality and _ initiative 
enough at his command to meet any situa- 
tion or problem that may arise in his daily 
work. 

8. Must have perseverance enough to carry 
his program to a successful conclusion. 

4. Must be able by his own cheerful dispo- 
sition to create a cheerful, helpful, con- 
structive atmosphere in his room. 

5. Must by his personalitv command the re- 
snect, esteem and obedience of his pupils. 

6. Must have orderliness and arrangement 
about his room as well as about his person. 

7. Must be able to create an inquiring mind 
and desire for knowledge on the part of 
the punil, remembering that his task is 
not to fill a bucket, but to licht a lamp— 
to lead into the abundant life. 

8. Must train the pupil to take his place in 
community and world citizenship. 

9. Must instil knowledge that will function 
in the lives of pupils, inspiring to high 
ideals and motives, develop right habits 
of conduct and skills in living. 

10. Must be the embodiment of all he wishes 
the taught to become. 

11. Must have a professional attitude toward 
his fellow teachers, superiors. boards of 
education and community, and seek pro- 
fessional advancement constantly. 

12. Must inspire as well as instruct, therefore 
must himself receive inspiration from 
books, great personalities, and from dailv 
communion with the greatest Teacher of 
all time.—Chas. C. Kyle, Red Lion, Pa. 





The child with no schooling has one chance 
in 150,000 of rendering distinguished service. 




















Bringing Parents Into the School 


I. R. KRAYBILL 
Principal, Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, Pa. 


VERYONE interested in education 
knows that the large problem can be 
solved only by bringing together all the 

factors involved. In a large sense the chief 
human factors are parent, teacher and child. 
Any device that brings together these persons 
for friendly discussion makes for better work- 
ing relations and for greater efficiency. 

In the Cheltenham High School a special 
effort has been made for five years to create 
an atmosphere of helpful cooperation between 
the home and the school. At the end of vir- 
tually each report period personal letters are 
written to the parents of each child who has 
failed in any subject. This frequently leads 
to personal conferences between parents and 
the principal or between parents and the 
teacher. 

Parents’ Nights 

Probably the most effective means to attain 
a better understanding has been Class Par- 
ents’ Nights. It is virtually impossible to get 
fathers into the classroom during the day so 
each class is given an evening to entertain 
the parents of its members. The principal 
sends a short letter inviting the parents of 
the particular class on this evening. 


Under the direction of the class sponsor the 
students prepare a short program which is 
presided over by the class president. This pro- 
gram usually consists of an address of wel- 
come by the class president, several musical 
selections, occasionally a playlet and a very 
short address by the principal. This year an 
effort has been made to keep the program with- 
in a half hour. 


After the formal program each student is 
asked to see that his parents meet each of his 
teachers. Light refreshments are served in 
the lunch room as an aid to sociability. As 
far as possible “shop” is tabooed but, of course, 
there is considerable discussion of personal 
problems. The immediate aim of these meet- 
ings is social. The contacts which are made 
will lead later to discussion of successes and 
failures and of ways of avoiding the latter. 
Most cases of misunderstanding arise because 
parents do not generally realize that teach- 
ers are people and teachers do not see the 


parents in any light except as the father or 
mother of a particular boy, sometimes 2 
troublesome one. In other words, it personal- 
izes the human factors in the educational pro- 
cess. This is difficult enough in a large high 
school. 

What have been the results? Started with 
some doubt five years ago it has become an 
established institution at Cheltenham regu- 
larly scheduled and eagerly looked forward 
to. The attendance at the meetings of the 
first year averaged about one hundred for 
each of the four classes. It grew steadily. This 
year with a six-year high school, six evenings 
have been set apart and the average attend- 
ance has been nearly four hundred. Part of 
this increase is due to a desire to inspect an 
especially beautiful new building but most 
of it came from a genuine wish to meet the 
members of the teaching force. 

As a factor in improving relationship it has 
been most important. It has introduced the 
parents of Cheltenham Township to their high 
school and has made them feel a part of it. It 
has, moreover, helped the teachers to know the 
background of the children whom they teach. 

The following points may prove helpful to 
any who may wish to try the plan. 

1. Keep the formal program short. 

2. Afford much opportunity for a good 
sociable time. 

3. Avoid using these particular meetings 
for discussing pupil shortcomings. 

4. Be sure that the meetings are properly 
advertised. 

5. Avoid assigning home-work to the mem- 
bers of the class on their Parents’ Night. 

6. Above all let the home know that the 
school is interested in the individual child. 
The parent is primarily interested in one child, 
not in the whole group as such. 





ARABIAN PROVERB 


A man who knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is a fool; shun him. 

A man who knows not and knows that he 
knows not is ignorant; teach him. ey 

A man who knows and knows not that he 
knows is blind; lead him. 

A man who knows and knows that he knows 
is a god; follow him. 
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Figh School Attendance in Pennsylvania 


CHARLES EVERETT MYERS 
| Research Secretary, P. S. E. A., Harrisburg 


The percevntage that the high school students 
in actual attendance is to the number of 
high school students residing within each 
county is given on the map in Diagram I. The 
counties are shaded according to the quartile 
group to which they belong. The average 
county in the State keeps the equivalent of 
33.2% of its high school pupils in high school 
daiiy or a period of 200 days in the year. 

Similar percentages for the fourth class dis- 
tricts are presented with complete data in rank 
order in the combination table and graph in 
Diagram II. These data show how well the 
fourth class districts of the several counties 
take care of their own high school students 
in their own schools. The average county 
takes care of 27.7% of its fourth class high 
school pupils in high schools supported by 
fourth class districts. In addition, the fourth 
class districts also pay the tuition of many 
high school pupils to first, second and third 
class districts. Hence Diagram II should be 
interpreted with the data given in Diagram I 
well in mind. 

The data here say nothing directly concern- 
ing the quality of instruction. They give only 
the relative proportion of the high school 


population in the several counties which 
takes advantage of the opportunities which 
are provided. 

The data were taken from the original 
tabulations for the annual Statistical Report 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1924-25. 

The high school population, ages fourteen to 
seventeen, inclusive, was estimated by doubling 
the figures given in the school census for ages 
fourteen to fifteen, inclusive. 

In calculating the percentages in column 4, 
the average daily attendance was weighted by 
the length of the high school term in days. 
The following computation was made: 


A.D.A. x (No. Days in Term) 
(No. in School Pop.) x 200 


This gives the percentage that the actual 
total high school attendance is of the standard 
attendance. The 48% for Wyoming County 
means that the total number of days in at- 
tendance is equivalent to keeping the entire 
high school population in high school 48% of 
a 200 day term. 

“Standard attendance” is defined as 200 
days in school for each person in the school 
population. 





DIAGRAM I —PERCENTAGE OF STANDARD HIGH SCHOOL 
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DIAGRAM II HIGH SCHOOL POPULATICN AND HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN FOURTH 


CLASS DISTRICTS IN PENNSYLVANIA BY COUNTIES (1924-25) 





















































Rank &County HS Pop | A.D.A.| Term| %* 10 20 30 40 50 
1 Wyoming 888 475 180 | 48 

2 Potter 1344 718 179 48 

3 Mercer 2886 | 1538 177 | 47 ————————————————— 
4 Columbia 1998 3215 168 47 

5 Bradford 2590 1376 172 46 ee 
6 Cameron 404 197 180 (a REST ee Se ONE Re Al a Ne ER 
7 Crawford 2340 1106 170 Le a TRS A Sa ae AR 

8 Tioga 2712 1217 174 39° TE 

9 Union 1016 450 176 (i aN ARR EL: RS ARIS 

10 W'moreland | 4864 2112 178 39 RIE STN 2 AN 

11 Erie 3474 1436 178 57 isi aN i aS a 

12 Perry 1486 632 r72 i ARR a LTE ET CE ES SEES 

13 Clarion 2596 1053 169 34 

14 Center 3592 1402 174 34 

15 Warren 1878 T2E5 178 34 

16 Forest 440 165 176 33 

17 Butler 3432 1236 175 32 

18 Wayne 2090 724 180 31 

19 Berks 6004 2062 181 31 

20 Bucks 4870 1595 186 SO 5° SR a as 

21 McKean 1828 617 180 30 : Sa INTE STA Canesten 

22 Somerset 4034 1391 176 30 OE i oe TS TE I, 

23 Cumberland) 3164 1084 175 30 ERR SARE 

24 Juniata 982 321 180 29 

5 Blair 2928 979 Les 29 

26 Luzerne 6024 1925 1861 29 move RS 

27 Jefferson | 4160 | 1344 177 | 29 jm ca cas 

28 Susquehanna! 2292 729 178 A 

29 Lycoming | 2462 751 LY 

30 Greene 2388 728 178 LQ] a SL 

31 Dauphin 3508 1044 179 CU i TE ET TI! 

32 Adams 2546 739 180 26 BA Tso 

33 Cambria 9566 2750 180 26 





34 Venango 2198 642 174 | 25 
35 Bedford 3076 912 EVE | 25 
37 Delaware 5536 1483 189 | 25 
37 Monroe 1642 480 173 | 25 
937 N'umberland | 2532 730 175 | 25 
39 Montgomery] 7360 | 1982 186 | 25 
40 Indiana. 4990 1409 175 25 


40 Lebanon 2700 751 183 25 

42 Chester 5538 1511 180 24 

43 Sullivan 752 221 165 24 Sea 
_————— 











44 Washington| 8220 2233 177 24 
45 Lawrence 2320 631 17S 24 




















46 Pike 460 119 180 | 23 

q 47 Snyder 1364 376 165 Of TAL 
48 Mifflin 1666 417 180 | 23 
49 Lancaster | 8062 2085 173 22 ams 
50 Huntington] 2354 600 173) | 22 
51 Elk 1328 325 179 | 22 sacs 
52 Lehigh 3854 904 185 | 22 REPEL 
53 Armstrong | 4284 974 175 | 20 
54 Clearfield) 4576 | 1040 144 | 20 
54 L'tawanna 3130 700 ET? 20 a 
56 Beaver 3254 673 180 | 19 -tte 
57 Schuylkill] 7860 | 1435 182 | 
58 York 7086 | 1270 160 | 16 

I ) 





59 Fayette 4566 834 173 16 


60 Allegheny [13014 | 2216 le4 | 16 

61 Franklin | 3306 545 180 | 15 

62 Clinton 1496 227 170°] 13 ; 

63 Carbon 2266 311 185 13 

64 N'ampton | 4214 514 164 EL 

65 Fulton 598 69 180 | 10 J - . 

















® The rank of a county is based upon these percentages carried to the nearest tenth of 1% 


Percentages based upon a standard term of 200 days 
__A rank underscored indicates that the true rank is .5 higher: e.g. 40 =40.5 
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Window Trimming Contest by Members 
of the Salesmanship Classes of New Castle 
High School 


T. E. MILLER 
Senior High School, New Castle, Pa. 


Teacher of Salesmanship, 


On October 21, in cooperation with The 
Davis Shoe Company of New Castle, Pa., the 
Salesmanship Department of the New Castle 
High School arranged a contest in win- 
dew trimming for members of the sales- 
manship classes. The purpose of _ this 
contest was threefold: first, to further in- 
terest in salesmanship among pupils enrolled 
in that course; second, to give pupils first- 
hand experience in window trimming, an im- 
portant phase of salesmanship; third, to ad- 
vertise New Castle High School’s salesman- 
ship course to those who will, within the next 
few years, constitute her student body. 

The planning of the contest was simple. 
Volunteers were asked for in each class, and 
out of an enrolment of one hundred forty 
pupils, sixty volunteered. This seems remark- 
able in that pupils were given to understand 
that all work in connection with the contest 
must be done outside of school hours. Of 
course the prize offered to the winners was not 
overlooked. Each of four winners was to re- 
ceive a pair of shoes. Only twenty-four stu- 
dents could be used in the six-weeks period. 
Pupils were not chosen for this group because 
they were better students than others. This 
would be unfair to all and might cause un- 
friendly feeling among those volunteering. 
The names were placed in a hat and shuffled. 
The first twenty-four drawn were chosen. 

The contestants were grouped in pairs so 
that two might work together in planning and 
trimming a window. This eliminated, to a 
great extent, any shyness when it came to 
actual window trimming. All pupils were ex- 
pected to use original ideas in planning their 
respective windows and to arrange in advance 
with The Davis Shoe Company for any special 
fixtures or cards to be used in the display. 

The contest extended over a period of six 
weeks, two boys decorating the men’s window 
and two girls decorating the women’s window 
every Wednesday night. In each window two 
cards were used. One contained these words 


in large letters—NE-CA-HI WINDOW TRIM- 
MING CONTEST—(alternating red and 
black letters were used). This sign alone at- 
tracted a great deal of attention to the dis- 
play. <A second sign bore the names of the 
two contestants trimming that particular win- 
dow. These signs also carried out the same 
color effect. 

Occasionally in the newspaper advertising 
which The Davis Shoe Store used, some men- 
tion was made of the window trimming con- 
test. A few days before the end of the con- 
test, notices were run in the same space call- 
ing attention to the fact that the winners of 
the contest would be announced in that space. 
It was with a great deal of interest that stu- 
dents, parents and townspeople watched for 
the final announcement December 8. 

Three disinterested business men who had 
had a great deal of training and experience 
in window trimming were selected as judges. 
This assured an impartial decision for all 
concerned. 

The contest was a real success. Friendly 
rivalry kept interest running at a high pitch 
throughout the entire six weeks’ period. There 
are only two reasons why pupils will work 
from seven o’clock in the evening until eleven 
o’clock at night trimming windows. Either 
they are spurred on by the prize offered to the 
winner or else they are really interested in 
window trimming itself. In this contest the 
prize offered to the winner seemed to be of 
secondary consideration. Not once during the 
contest did I hear the word “prize” mentioned 
by any pupil. 

Each participant talked to the class the day 
after he or she had trimmed the window and 
it was remarkable that so much had been 
learned from one experience. A forty-minute 
period was sometimes required in forming con- 
clusions about some particular phase of window 
trimming. 

Almost every day some pupil who was en- 

(Turn to page 654) 
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Samuel J. Slawson 


JOHNSTOWN’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Hats off to Superintendent Samuel J. Slaw- 
son and Representative George S. Fockler of 
Johnstown! Superintendent Slawson evolved 
the “creative idea” of a fully accredited Junior 
College for the urban center of Johnstown but 
legal technicalities obstructed its realization. 
Representative Fockler introduced a Bill (H. R. 
498) to remove the technicalities, both Houses 
passed it, the Governor signed it. 


In September, 1927 by a contractual rela- 
tion with the University of Pittsburgh, the 
high school graduates of Johnstown and vicin- 
ity may take complete freshman and sophomore 
courses in the new, palatial senior high school 
building in Johnstown. While they will pay 
the same fees as they would pay for courses on 
the campus of Pitt and secure the same credit, 
they may live at home, thereby effecting a sav- 
ing to each of between $400 and $500 a year. 

Johnstown is blazing the way in Pennsyl- 
vania for the Junior College and the new type 
of organization—the 6-4-4 plan: 


Elementary school, grades 1-6 

Secondary school, grades 7-14 
Junior high school, grades 7, 8, 9 and 10 
Senior high school, grades 11 and 12 
Junior college, grades 13 and 14 


G. Stanley Hall was right: we sometimes 
make progress at the rate of a century a 
month! It may make our heads swim a bit to 
catch this idea, but the 6-4-4 plan is coming 
just as surely as our State Normal Schools 
are to become degree granting State Teachers 
Colleges, presided over by Presidents. 


This plan will relieve the congestion in our 
colleges and universities and will give our cal- 
low youth two years of college work under 
home influences. The Board of Directors of 
the N. E. A. at the Dallas convention created 
a department of secondary education for teach- 
ers in junior high schools, senior high schools 
and Junior Colleges. So repeat it again—the 
6-4-4 plan—and sit up with the cold fact that 
it is the function of municipalities to expand 
their secondary schools to include two years 
of college work. 


Details of the Plan 


The Johnstown Board of Education will 
furnish the building, equipment and apparatus; 
and will provide the maintenance and supplies. 

Superintendent Slawson will be responsible 
for the efficiency of the work and will conduct 
it the same as in the high school. 


Principal Killius will be responsible for stu- 
dent conduct and the care of the property. 


The University of Pittsburgh will be re- 
sponsible for all matters of organization, class 
formation, programing and the quantity and 
quality of the work. The faculty will be made 
up of persons of the rank of assistant pro- 
fessors, at least, and shall be regularly ap- 
pointed full-time professors of successful 
teaching experience. 


For further details and a copy of the 
“Articles of Agreement” between the Johns- 
town School District and the University of 
Pittsburgh, write Superintendent Samuel J. 
Slawson, Johnstown, Pa. 
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SEATTLE AND THE N. E. A. 
CONVENTION 
July 3-8 

Now that the time for the N. E. A. Con- 
vention at Seattle is drawing near, the West 
is offering many additional attractions to the 
teacher who wishes to combine with the N. E. 
A. meeting vacation travel and even vacation 
study. 

First of all, of course, are the many attrac- 
tions of the Convention City, Seattle. Thomas 
R. Cole, superintendent of the schools of Se- 
attle, says: 

“Those who attend the 1927 N. E. A. con- 
vention this year will find Seattle a splendid 
climax to the interesting trip through the his- 
toric Pacific Northwest. Seattle has romance, 
youth and a personality that is so distinctive 
that seasoned world travelers almost invariably 
comment upon it. The delegates will discover 
that there is a lure about this Charmed Land, 
where America vanishes into the Pacific, that 
will make the traveler reluctant to turn back 
home. 

“Seattle and the Pacific Northwest are easy 
to reach. Five trans-continental rail lines 
make Puget Sound their western terminus, 
and if the traveler comes via California the 
trip northward can be made by splendid coast- 
wise steamer service, by rail or by a famous 
paved highway. The steamer trip from Cali- 
fornia points may be made without additional 
expense if specified when the railroad ticket 
is purchased.” 

He lists the following attractions and trips 
to points of interest in the vicinity of Seattle 
with the estimated costs: 

Rainier National Park—Three days, $26; one 
day, $15. 

Mount Baker National Forest—Round trip 
transportation, $12; hotel, $4 per day and 
upward, including meals. 

Lake Crescent—Round trip, $9.35; hotel, $4 
and upward. 

Monte Cristo Alpine District—Round trip, 
$5.30; hotel, $4 and upward. 

Trip to Tacoma—Round trip steamer rate, 


Puget Sound Navy Yard—Half-day Trip. 

Portland and the Columbia Highway—Round 
trip stage fare, $10.00. 

Victoria, B. C—Round trip fare, $5.00. 

San Juan Island Trip—tTrips range from $1.50 
to $3.00. 

Pacific Coast Beach Resorts—Round trip with 
Indian guide, $8.50; to Lake Quinalt, 
$13.50. 

Cascade Mountain Summit—Round trip all- 
day tour including luncheon, $8. 


Outdoor sports—Public golf course, green fees, 
$.50; riding, swimming, mountain climb- 
ing. 

Seattle to Alaska—A ten-day, all-expense trip 
to southeastern Alaska, round trip, $100. 

Seattle Points of Interest— 

University of Washington—Alaska Ex- 
hibit—The Illuminated Rainier National 
Park Exhibit with daily lecture—Water- 
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front—Public Markets—Oriental Quarter 
—Lake Washington Canal and Gigantic 
Locks—Pacific Northwest Lumber Mills— 
University Stadium. 

University of Washington Summer Session— 
Two five-week terms, June 15 to July 20 
and July 21 to August 24. Special short 
courses for ten days are planned for N. 
E. A. visitors. These include 

Elementary School Library Confer- 
ence 

Conference on the Problems of Teach- 
ers’ Organizations 

Major Problems in Education. 


For further information regarding summer 
school plans write to Alexander C. Roberts, 
Dean of the Summer Session, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

Literature helpful in planning the trip may 
be secured from the N. E. A. Publicity Com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce Building, Se- 
attle, Washington or Convention Department, 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

The Black Hills 

The South Dakota Education Association, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., invites teachers attending 
the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle to make 
a side-trip into the Black Hills Country of 
western South Dakota—the “Switzerland of 
America.” The trip may be made via the 
Chicago and Northwestern, the Milwaukee and 
the Burlington Railroads. 

An illustrated booklet may be secured from 
the Secretary of the Associated Commercial 
Clubs at Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 


Tacoma, Washington 


The Greater-Pacific Saengerfest will be held 
in Tacoma, July 28-31. One thousand voices 
will be used in the mass chorus numbers. This 
music event will be the western centenary 
observance in honor of Ludwig Beethoven. 
Forty societies of German and Swiss singers 
from Washington, Oregon and California will 
compose the ensemble. Good soloists and sym- 
. orchestra events wil] be features of the 
“fest. 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, through Adele Humphrey, edi- 
tor of the Los Angeles School Journal, and 
Charles A. Cooke, Manager of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, would also make the 
traveler welcome. Mr. Cooke says: 

“Los Angeles and environs have been right- 
fully called the ideal year ’round playground 
because of the natural points of interest, scenic 
attractions—mountains, seashore and desert— 
sports and pleasures. 

“Los Angeles is noted for its many attrac- 
tive homes and the beauty of the predominating 
modern adaptation of Spanish architecture. 
With the ideal climate, picturesque setting 
and its great motion picture industry, it is 
fast becoming a foremost art center.” 

Information as to trips may be secured by 
addressing Mr. Cooke at the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Four hundred representatives from New 
York, Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania registered with the School of Education, 
New York University, for the third annual 
Junior High School Conference, March 25 and 
26, 1927. 

Dean John W. Withers in his address on 
“Changing Conceptions of Junior High School 
Aims and Functions” analyzed the present 
situation of rapid change and stated that the 
public seems to have a profound faith in the 
public school as the best means of making the 
necessary adjustment. Among'the factors that 
intensify the problem, he listed the difficulty 
of predicting adult needs of children and the 
increasing numbers of pupils crowding our 
high schools and colleges, many of whom are 
of relatively low I. Q. He pleaded for differen- 
tiated curricula, student guidance, participa- 
tory learning and freedom particularly in the 
Junior High School with its exploratory 
courses to prevent the deadening influence of 
tradition in preparing pupils for their voca- 
tional, civic and social life needs. 


Philip W. L. Cox traced the short history 
of the Junior High School movement since 
1911 and declared his hope of making the in- 
struments of learning (the subjects) promote 
the objectives: healthful, social living and 
good use of leisure time. 

The situation would be discouraging, he said, 
if it were not for two developments of very 
great promise. First of these is the great 
increase in worth-while activities in which 
students are engaging in socializing and in- 
tegrating student-life of many junior high 
schools; the second is the radical adaptations 
of curriculum and administration that the 
schools are compelled to make to meet the 
needs of the increasing numbers of less able 
and socially less ambitious children. 

Pupils who would fail in grammar can pre- 
pare an acceptable assembly program or four- 
minute speeches. Pupils who can scarcely 
read reflectively such histories and geographies 
and science books as are available, do, never- 
theless, work enthusiastically and cooperatively 
to create charts and models and to dramatize 
historic events and social contributions. Pupils 
to whom even the simplified algebra and geom- 
etry of the seventh and eighth grade are mean- 
ingless, will conduct a store, assist in the office, 
make inventories of books and supplies and 
serve as lunch-room cashiers. 
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Some of the desired outcomes are: better 
physical and mental-emotional health of the 
community, better home conditions, better civic 
adjustment, better economic practices, better 
use of leisure time and general tolerance and 
good-will. These objectives must be attained 
through student participation in the educative 
process. For only by present activities and 
attitudes can future behavior and interest be 
adequately promoted. 

In speaking of the changing core-curriculum, 
Doctor Cox said, “Already in progressive junior 
high schools, one-sixth to one-fourth of the 
school day is given over to activity-periods 
and assemblies. If we include the lunch 
period, playground supervision before and 
after school, athletic teams, scouts, nature 
clubs, hiking clubs and the like, the fraction 
of the school day given to other than sub- 
ject classes is already between a third and a 
half! If now we add the share of the time 
given to ‘subjects’ which is used for student 
activities—recreation, publications, debates, 
assembly preparation, dramatics, singing, cre- 
ating—then the amount of the school day that 
is left for spelling, algebra, grammar, science 
facts, place geography and history names and 
dates, is small indeed. In the time assigned 
to physical education and health, to English, 
to art, to practical and household arts, to 
music, to civics, to business practices, to sci- 
ence and occasionally even to mathematics and 
foreign languages, teachers and pupils cooper- 
ate eagerly, during more or less of the time, 
in a program of student activities that has 
subject-mastery as only an incidental objec- 
tive. During such parts of the class-periods, 
class-activities are not distinguishable in type 
or spirit from those of the non-class activity 
periods.” 

Milton D. Proctor 


Milton D. Proctor presented a valuable paper 
on “What Makes a Junior High School,” an 
abstract of which follows: 


What makes a Junior High School? De- 
partmental teaching; promotion by  sub- 
ject; supervised study; socialized recita- 
tions; grades seven, eight and nine, or 
other combinations, in a separate building; 
reorganized subject matter,—all these are 
items in the numerous attempts to define this 
organization. Important as they may be to 
the success of a junior high school, they are 
not the elements which differentiate between 
the school which is a junior high school in 
name only and the school in which children ac- 
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quire a way-of-behaving and are given a 
chance to learn how to think instead of what 
to think. 

What, then, makes the true junior high 
school? The tests are few in number. I may 
not know all of them. I may not appreciate 
the significance of some of them. However, I 
do know some of the things that integrate the 
personalities of boys and girls who are be- 
coming adolescent. 

They want to do things and they are not 
primarily interested in having things done for 
them. They are by nature socially minded. 
They want to do things together. Therefore, 
the real junior high school makes provision 
for actual experiencing. It provides for pupil 
enterprise. It provides home-room organiza- 
tion in which pupils work out their own prob- 
lems under guidance. The assembly program 
is the big hour of the week. Children are 
active and happy. There must be precise 
practice in learning concepts and modes of 
behavior as well as in learning the primary 
bonds of addition. 

There must be provision for creative initia- 
tive. The program of studies must include 
elective opportunities so that boys and girls 
may find a free expression of their tastes and 
capabilities in art, music, literature, poetry, 
science and other creative expressions. The 
school paper is a fine medium for exchange 
of ideas and experiences. It is a barren school 
indeed, if no opportunity is allowed for pupils 
to share these better things in life. Both the 
editorial work and the management offer crea- 
tive opportunities. 

“You can’t make a silken purse out of a 
sow’s ear,” is an old saying. In a junior high 
school, with a sympathetic and understanding 
teacher personnel you can make a good service- 
able pig-skin pocketbook of rather crude raw 
material. It is the duty and privilege of the 
junior high school to accept all those who are 
in any way so mature that they will derive 
more benefit from the secondary school than 
from the elementary school. A school cannot 
be of much assistance to the pupils it never 
reaches. The shop and laboratory program 
must be so organized that they can offer to 
the slow and over-aged some educational op- 

_portunity which will be definite and immedi- 
ately valuable. Here again there is need for 


the sympathetic and understanding teacher. 
We must have something more than a lathe, 
a sheet metal bench, a printing press, a cloth- 
ing and food laboratory. We must have teach- 
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ers who realize that long after boys and girls 
cease to acquire certain formal and often use- 
less knowledges, they will acquire useful 
knowledges, skills, attitudes and ideals. 


The junior high school “should serve as a 
laboratory of social experiences in which rea- 
sonable freedom is permitted and in which 
training is provided in both self-control and 
social control.” An honest attempt should be 
made to provide an opportunity for children 
to socialize their discipline. Care of buildings 
and grounds, traffic management, control of 
student conduct at lectures, games, offer an 
opportunity for training in leadership and 
citizenship. 

What makes a junior high school? A new 
concept of subject matter is necessary. We 
must realize that the changes which take place 
in children are more important than the sub- 
ject matter acquired. We must think of subject 
matter as ways of behaving. The curriculum 
is not the thing that your secretary runs off 
on the mimeograph. It is the thing which 
changes the behavior of boys and girls. It 
is useless and futile to store up subject mat- 
ter for future use. In fact, it can’t be done. 
Subject matter is productive in so far as it 
is useful in connecting present enterprises, in 
solving present problems and winning every 
day victories. 

Much has been written and said about cur- 
ricularizing the extra-curricular. We shall be 
on far safer ground if we think in terms of 
extra-curricularizing the curricular. What we 
want to do is to introduce the extra-curricular 
spirit into the curricular subject matter. There 
is greater danger that the real educative, be- 
havior-modifying activities of the so-called 
extra-curricular program will be swamped by 
the more formal and conventional types of 
ancient curricular practice. So I make a plea 
for extra-curricularizing the curricular. 

I have suggested five fundamentals that 
make a junior high school: provision for actual 
experiencing in a socialized community; pro- 
vision for the backward and over-aged boy or 
girl; opportunity for development of self-con- 
trol and social control; creative initiative; 
necessity for a new concept of subject matter 
and of the function of the curriculum. I will 
attempt to summarize my philosophy of all 
these concepts in one paragraph. 

The most tragic thing in the life of a child 
is his failure to win school success. That school 
which provides a small success for every pupil, 
for every teacher and for the janitor every 
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day is the best school. “The memory of past 
success develops the belief in one’s power to 
do something.” It may be necessary for some 
pupils, at somé time to get an honest gauge 
of themselves by failure, but the junior high 
school must provide every child an opportunity 
for success. In his club, his home-room, his 
English class, in the shop, in the laboratory, 
on the athletic field, somewhere, a demo- 
cratic, socialized junior high school must make 
some provision for every boy and girl of the 
junior high school age to find the thing he 
or she wants to do and can do with success. 


Pennsylvanians Registered 


The following Pennsylvanians registered 
for the conference: 


Carroll R. All, Lock Haven 

F. Bayard Beatty, East Stroudsburg 

Thomas J. Breitwieser, East Stroudsburg 

W. H. Bristow, Harrisburg 

H. L. Burkholder, Newville 

Will Grant Chambers, State College 

C. S. Crumbling, 420 Windsor St., Reading 

Donald W. Denniston, Palmerton 

John W. Dickey, 633 Franklin Ave., Pal- 
merton 

Leon S. Drumheller, 2831 W. Lehigh Ave., 
Philadelphia 

John Carr Dutt, Uniontown 

J. Kimber Grimm, Red Lion 

W. K. Groff, Berwyn 

Charles E. Hersey, Huntingdon Valley 

M. Elinor Hyatt, Wayne 

J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg 

I. R. Kraybill, Elkins Park 

Mrs. I. R. Kraybill, Wyncote 

J. H. Kunkle, East Stroudsburg 

W. C. Kutz, Northampton 

Benjamin Kuykendall, Jr., 5037 Pine St., 
Philadelphia 

Charles J. Naegle, East Stroudsburg 

E. C. Perry, Prin. Neffsville Jr. H. S.. 
Neffsville 

Lillian S. Phillips, Towanda 

Milton D. Proctor, Uniontown 

George A. Retan, Mansfield 

S. O. Rorem, Lebanon 

J. H. Rothermel, Berwyn 

Lou N. Sharlip, 5058 N. 8th St., Phila- 
delphia 

Michael Sondberg, 5934 Cobbs Creek Park- 
way, Philadelphia 

Charles F. Stecker, Easton 

Abraham D. Tobias, 845 S. Cecil St., Phila- 
delphia 

David W. Wallace, Radnor High School, 


Wayne 
C. O. Williams, 400 North Third St., Har- 
risburg 
Edward H. Worthington, Elkins Park 
Ralph Yakel, East Stroudsburg 





_Many a man’s tongue gives evidence against 
his understanding.—Franklin, 
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NORTHEASTERN CONVENTION 
DISTRICT 


Scranton, March 11 and 12, 1927 


Schoolmen from all parts of northeastern 
Pennsylvania were well repaid for attending 
the second annual convention of the Northeast 
Convention District which was held in Scran- 
ton on March 11 and 12, 1927. It had been 
planned to make this convention one in which 
talent from the convention district might be 
developed, and the various programs were 
built upon the idea of enlisting the cooperation 
of the teachers in the regular daily class work. 
The response was indeed gratifying, and some 
of the discussions were spirited and inspiring. 

At the general sessions Dr. A. L. Suhrie 
presented the thought of teacher preparation. 
Dr. Harry S. Fish of Sayre urged the teachers 
to remember that there is no static condition 
in the scientific world, and that if teaching 
is to be kept at its best there must be progres- 
sive change. Dr. Howard G. Burdge presented 
the parent’s responsibility when he talked 
upon “What’s the Matter with the Old Folks?” 

The departmental programs were built upon 
the topics that were of especial importance to 
each group. The Round Table Conferences 
were directed by teachers interested in the 
various departments and were well attended. 

The Anthracite Arts Association had a large 
place on the program, and its meetings were 
peculiarly helpful to the teachers of special 
subjects. It was gratifying to see the teachers 
who are specialists unite with the regular 
classroom teachers in discussing the outstand- 
ing problems of education in this district. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 

President, Rhys Powell, 
Schools, Scranton 
First Vice-President, A. P. Diffendafer, Super- 

intendent of Schools, Nanticoke 
Second Vice-President, Walter A. Geesey, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Sunbury 
Presidents of Departments— 
County Superintendents, A. H. Howell, 
Honesdale 
District Superintendents and Supervising 
Principals, J. Herman Fritz, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Ashley 
College and Teacher Training, T. J. Breit- 
wieser, State Normal School, East Strouds- 
burg 

Senior High Schools, Herbert S. Lloyd, Forty 

Fort 
Junior High Schools, W. E. Jamison, Scran- 


Superintendent of 


ton 
Grade Schools, Mary MacDonald, Scranton 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts, 
William J. Rogers, Scranton 





To paddle or not to paddle, that is the ques- 
tion. The paddle is a relic of the day when 
“licken and larnen” went together. Today it 
is as much of a disgrace to the school which 
allows it as the old-fashioned methods of pun- 
ishment in the days of Dickens.—Theta News 
of Theta Kappa Nu, 
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SOUTHERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 
HOLDS FIRST MEETING 


The prevailing comment on the program of 
the Southern Convention District held in York, 
on March 18 and 19 was that Superintendent 
Charles S. Davis of Steelton, president of the 
Southern Convention District, had transported 
the outstanding speakers from the Dallas 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
to York. For among the speakers at the 
York meeting were Frank D. Boynton, Super- 
intendent of the Schocls of Ithaca, New York, 
whose address “Again the Open Door in Edu- 
cation” was a notable contribution to the Dal- 
las program; William F. Russell, Acting Dean 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Francis G. Blair, State Superintendent of IIli- 
nois and President of the National Education 
Association. 


The general programs were held in the 
auditorium of the Hannah Penn Junior High 
School. The sectional programs were held 
there and in the new William Penn High 
School. Both buildings face upon a lovely 
park called Penn Commons which Dr. Stoops, 
superintendent of York schools, said in his 
address of welcome, the early settlers set aside 
for their cows and geese. In addition to the 
general programs and the programs of the 
ten sections and round-tables of the Southern 
Convention District, the Central Arts Associa- 
tion held its meetings at the same time and 
place, thus making it possible for teachers to 
attend the programs of both organizations. 


After Dr. Stoops’ greeting at the first gen- 
eral session Friday morning, Arthur D. Fer- 
guson, Superintendent of the Swarthmore 
Schools, spoke on “Reaching the Individual 
Child.” He centered his discussion on the 
statement, “The race of civilization is not run 
to see who can go furthest but that all may 
run as far as may be.” He sounded the warn- 
ing not to lose the individual child in the 
machinery of organization and said that much 
can be done for the individual child through 
the use of the point system and extra-curricu- 
lar activities. 

“What is a profession?” asked Dr. Ralph D. 
Owen, Teachers College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. The 40,000,000 wage earners 
in the United States, he said, may be divided 
into five classes: unskilled, 10,000,000; semi- 
skilled, 10,000,000; skilled, 15,000,000; semi- 
professional, 3,000,000 and professional, 2,000,- 
000. Applying his question to teachers he 
showed how some might fall in each of these 
groups. He appealed to the teacher to be pro- 
fessional, stating that the factors in pro- 
fessional spirit were (1) An ideal of social 
service rather than gain, (2) A body of spe- 
cialized knowledge preserved in technical lan- 
guage, (3) A protracted period of preparation 
with a severe entrance test and (4) An effec- 
tive organization. 

William F. Russell, acting dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, speaking before 
the Department of Secondary Education, con- 
trasted American and European Secondary 


Education. Coeducation and extra-curricular 
activities are foreign to the continental sec- 
ondary school, said he. But the strength of 
the English secondary school has been its extra- 
curricular activities. Boarding schools in 
England are doing splendid work because the 
masters are constantly with the boys. 


At the same meeting Emmanuel R. Freed- 
man, student editor of the York High Weekly, 
gave an explanation of the organization and 
management of the York High Weekly, student 
publication. He said, “The basis of our sys- 
tem of organization is definite division of re- 
sponsibility among the seventy members of 
the staff.” 


At the evening general session Frank D. 
Boynton, Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, 
New York, spoke on “The Unspanked Genera- 
tion.” He defended the present generation of 
young folks saying, “Young people will follow 
inspirational leadership, what they want is 
understanding, not faultfinding.” Today it 
takes a better boy and a better girl to be edu- 
cated than formerly for there are more things 
to attract them from their studies. The need 
of the hour, he said, is an organization of 
fathers and mothers in twentieth century 
methods of raising children. The youth of 
today is intelligent and will respond to 
teaching. 


At the general session on Saturday morning 
George D. Robb, president of P. S. E. A., ex- 
tended greetings from the State Association 
to the Southern Convention District. Then 
President Davis introduced the speaker of the 
morning, Francis G. Blair, State Superinten- 
dent of Illinois and president of the National 
Education Association. Superintendent Blair 
greeted the teachers, speaking of them as the 
officers in the greatest army in the country, 
the army of Education. He said they must 
train the 25,000,000 children of the United 
States not to shoot straight but to think 
straight. He dramatically compared school 
children to the undergrowth of a giant forest 
and showed how they will some day grow up 
to take the places of the nation’s present lead- 
ers and workers. 


Dr. Blair said it took a long struggle after 
the Declaration of Independence to make all 
men free, even then it took a Civil War to 
make the black man free and then another 
long struggle to make woman free. “Now we 
are in a great struggle to make the children 
free, and secure for them the inalienable 
rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Taxation, said he, is the best thing 
man ever invented. It produces improvement 
in roads, lights, libraries and schools and car- 
ries out the Bible principle “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” 


Officers of the Southern Convention District 


President, Supt. J. L. Finafrock, Franklin 
County, Chambersburg 

First Vice-Pres., Supt. Charles S. Davis, 
Steelton. 
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Second Vice-Pres., S. Grace Hurst, Lancaster 
Sec., S. A. Johnston, Principal, Highspire 


Departments 


Department of County Superintendents 
Pres., Supt. John L. Finafrock, Chambers- 
bur 
Vine Prem. Supt. D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield 
Sec., Supt. Ralph Jacoby, Carlisle 
Department of District Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals 
Pres., Paul E. Witmeyer, Columbia 
Vice-Pres., Frank Morey, Camp Hill 
Sec., A. M. Hinkle, Hershey 
Department of Higher Education 
Pres., P. M. Harbold, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., Hadden Fisher, Gettysburg 
Sec., J. S. Heiges, Shippensburg 
Department of Secondary Education 
Pres., C. B. Heinly, York 
Vice-Pres., Carrie M. Mickey, Chambersburg 
Sec., Anna M. Hoke, Gettysburg 
Department of Rural Schools 
Pres., Wm. M. Rife, Carlisle 
Vice-Pres., Ezra M. Funk, Manchester 
Sec., C. I. Raffensberger, Biglerville 
Department of Graded Schools 
Pres., Miss Eleanor Johnson, York 
Vice-Pres., Miss Maude Kennedy, Harrisburg 
Sec., Miss Nora Gilland, Greencastle 


Round Tables 


Health Education and Athlétics 
Pres., J. W. Weimer, York 
Vice-Pres., John Pucillo, Millersville 
Sec., Grace Burt, York 
Library 
Pres., Ruth S. Hull, William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg 
Sec., Mary Myers, Carlisle 
Music 
Pres., Wm. M. Harclerode, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Stuart E. Gipe, York 
Sec., Helen Laudgraf, Lancaster 
Special Education 
Pres., Goldie Sweeney, York 
Sec., Helen Hostetter, Lancaster 





INCREASE THE VALUE OF ATTEND- 
ANCE DATA 


C. Herman Grose, Principal of the Am- 
bridge Junior High School, finds that grading 
the teacher’s attendance registers for accuracy, 
neatness and completeness stimulates interest 
in an otherwise irksome routine and improves 
the value of his attendance data. Teachers 
are designated by key numbers, each teacher 
knowing her number only, and the grades are 
posted each month. One-fourth of the teach- 
ers receive a grade of A, % a grade of B, and 
% a grade of C. 





Earthquakes, if disasters, are recorded, but 
far greater are the little quake splits in every 
springtime giving room for crocuses and vio- 
lets and hope and love.—Frank Lord. 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AND _ THE 
SOUTHEASTERN CONVENTION 
DISTRICT 


The March 380-April 2, 1927 meeting in Phila- 
delphia showed by a third grade class demon- 
stration the latest and most approved methods 
of individualized instruction and by carefully 
prepared reports by budding Ph.D.’s the last 
word in educational thought and “pedaguese”’ of 
the graduate school of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Every significant educational move- 
ment the past year between these extremes re- 
ceived consideration: directed study, creative 
thinking, supervision in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, school administration, educa- 
tional finance, guidance, curriculum, classifica- 
tion and achievement tests, educational diag- 
nosis and remedial instruction, speech defects. 
Broad as the program thus indicated was, its 
scope extended further by including notable 
addresses : 


European Education System, I. L. Kandel 

Proportional Representation and Preferen- 
tial Balloting, George H. Hallett 

The New Education, Sir John Adams 

Entrance Requirements to the University of 
Dahomey, H. L. Miller 

The Common Sense of Music, Sigmund 
Spaeth 

Philosophy of Modern Life, Alexander Mei- 
klejohn 

Central America and Mexico, William R. 
Shepherd 

Moral Values, Frederick G. Bonser 

The oe and the Teacher, William Mather 

ewis ° 


The University of Pennsylvania exemplified 
the wise use of leisure time by entertaining 
with buffet lunches and suppers a goodly por- 
tion of the 3,500 in attendance, thus keeping 
large numbers in Houston Hall for social in- 
tercourse between programs. 

At the closing session, George D. Robb, 
President of the P. S. E. A., brought the greet- 
ings of the present association to her vigor- 


- ous daughter in the southeastern part of the 


State, and John A. H. Keith, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, pointed out the danger 
of internal division between workers and 
stressed the need of solidarity between teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents. “Every 
teacher,” said he, “can have a good grasp of 
the whole problem.” He suggested that all 
should inform the general public regarding 
our public schools that the voters may know 
how the money for them is being spent and 
that they may be willing to vote the larger 
revenues required for the expanding needs 
of public education. “Get down to plans and 
procedure with those that determine ways and 
means. Talk business with them,” was his 
closing admonition. 

Of particular interest to our members are the 
“Recent Developments in Teacher Training” 
which Henry Klonower summarized as follows: 
1. The Advanced Requirements for Appoint-’ 

ment to the Instructional Staff of the State 
Normal Schools. 
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Organization of Student-Teaching Facili- 
ties. 

Selection of Students to the State Normal 
Schools. 
Teaching Load 
Normal Schools 
In-Service Preparation. 


Officers Elected 


1. The general committee for 1928: 
Charles A. Coulomb, Philadelphia 
Fred W. Diehl, Danville 
C. C. Crawford, Edinboro 
Thomas M. Gilland, Donora 
L. R. Van Scoten, Canton 
Eleanor M. Johnson, York 


2. The Southeastern Convention District: 


President, Holman White, Philadelphia 

Vice-Pres., Clyde L. Saylor, West Chester 

Sec.-Treas., Walter Lefferts, Philadel- 
phia 


in Pennsylvania State 


Resolutions 


The Committee on Resolutions presents the 
following for your consideration: 

(1) The schoolmen of the State desire to 
express to Dr. Josiah H. Penniman and to the 
officers and the faculty of the University, our 
deep appreciation of their generous hospitality 
and of the keen interest and active leadership 
assumed by the University in the cause of 
public education in the Commonwealth. 

(2) To the General Committee, we extend 
our thanks for the helpful, constructive pro- 
gram which has made so successful the Four- 
teenth Annual gathering of the Schoolmen of 
the State, under the leadership of the Uni- 
versity. We commend the judgment of the 
Committee for the strong emphasis upon the 
place and value of supervision in the develop- 
ment of modern education; for the provision 
in its program of an unusually interesting 
series of demonstration lessons and for the 
several sessions devoted to progress made and 
further steps in the field of Educational Diag- 
nosis and Remedial Instruction. 


(3) Recognizing the important part played 
in the development of the schools of the State 
by an adequate body of trained teachers and 
cognizant of the constantly increasing demand 
for preparation of the highest type, we con- 
gratulate the Normal Schools of the State upon 
the great progress made in their service to the 
schools, as indicated by their higher admission 
requirements and by the recently adopted cur- 
ricula. 


(4) In view of the ever increasing acceptance 
of the six-six or six-three-three plan of school 
organization, we heartily welcome the growing 
tendency on the part of higher institutions of 
learning to limit entrance requirements to 
work done in the senior high school, that is 
in grades ten, eleven, twelve, where an ap- 
proved junior high school exists, thereby en- 
abling this institution to work out the purpose 
for which it was established and to develop as 
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a complete education unit entirely free from 
college entrance requirements. 


(5) We express our gratification at the 
appointment of Dr. John A. H. Keith to the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and we extend to Dr. Keith our best wishes 
and our pledge of loyal cooperation in support 
of a state program to advance still further 
the schools of the Commonwealth. 


(6) We heartily commend the arrangement 
whereby the Schoolmen of the State meet in 
joint session with the members of the South- 
eastern Convention District of the State Edu- 
cation Association. A cordial spirit of. co- 
operation and good fellowship has marked 
these joint meetings. The arrangement has 
added much to the richness of the program, 
and has extended the influence of both organi- 
zations as indicated in the enthusiastic and 
rapidly growing attendance which has taxed 
to the limit the present capacity of the Uni- 
versity. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SYDNEY V. ROWLAND, Chairman 

Supt. of Radnor Township. 

C. C. CRAWFORD, Prin. Edinboro State 
Normal School 

F.S. JACKSON, Supt. of Schools, Punxsu- 
tawney 

S. B. ~~ Supt. of Schools, Lycom- 
ing Co. 

W. C. SAMPSON, Supt. of Schools, Upper 
Darby Twp. 





A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
We Surely Need One in This Country 
The National Education Association sponsors 
a bill to create a federal Department of Edu- 


cation with a secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. 


Why do we need such a department? 
Haven’t we the best schools in the world? 


Yes, our country has the best schools on 
earth, but we also have the worst. Some 
Americans are highly trained and_in- 
formed. Some states have very little illiteracy. 
But some states are terribly backward in edu- 
cation, and their people are so ignorant that 
one out of five can neither read nor write. 
Something must be done, and that “something” 
should be federal attention to the most import- 
ant question of education. 


We do not mean federal control of the type 
so admired by the French bureaucrat who 
looked at the clock and said, “It is now fifteen 
minutes to two and in every school in France 
the children are studying their Latin lessons.” 
But we mean national help. 


_ A Department of Education could coordinate 
information about the teaching methods; could 
bring our educational methods up to modern 
standards and keep them there—and could do 
it for a tiny percentage of the $825,000,000 
a year that illiteracy is now costing us. 

We can’t afford to be without a Department 
of Education.—The San Francisco Cail. 
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Charles R. Foster 


CHARLES R. FOSTER 


Charles R. Foster, the new principal of the 
Indiana State Normal School, was born near 
Oil City and has lived in Pennsylvania all of 
his life. He was graduated in 1896 from the 
Clarion State Normal School which he entered 
from the public schools of Warren County. 


In September of that year he began teaching 
in a one-room country school in North Ver- 
sailles Township, Allegheny County, where he 
taught for two years. 


He served as an elementary principal in the 
McKeesport schools for seven years, going from 
there to Pittsburgh, where he has served suc- 
cessively as elementary principal, high school 
principal, associate superintendent of schools 
and first associate superintendent of schools. 

In the last ten years he has taught courses 
in secondary education and city school admin- 
istration in the summer sessions and exten- 
sion courses of the University of Rochester, 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, the 
University of Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania 
State College. 

He has contributed numerous articles to edu- 
cational journals, the most recent one, entitled 
“Morals and Student Activities,” appearing in 
the April, 1927 number of the Journal of the 
National Education Association. mr 

His recent book, “Extra-curricular Activities 
in the High School,” has been widely used by 
schools of education and teachers colleges as 
a textbook in the secondary and extra-curricu- 
lar courses. ; 

Dr. Foster has received the following de- 
grees from the University of Pittsburgh— 
A.B., A.M., LL.D. He assumed his duties as 
principal of Indiana State Nermal School on 
May 1. 





If we had paid no more attention to our 
plants than we have to our children, we would 
now be living in a jungle of weeds.—Luther 
Burbank. 
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WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 


William Mather Lewis, president of George 
Washington University, has accepted the presi- 
dency of Lafayette College at Easton, suc- 
ceeding John Henry McCracken who resigned 
last October. 


Dr. Lewis graduated from Lake Forest Col- 
lege, Michigan in 1900, receiving the degree 
A. B. He received the degree A. M. from 
Illinois College in 1902. 

In 1903 he returned to Lake Forest College 
as an instructor, remaining there until 1906. 
From 1906 to 1913 he was headmaster at Lake 
Forest Academy. From 1909 to 1912 he lec- 
tured at the McCormick Theological Seminary 
in Chicago. 

During the years 1913-14 Dr. Lewis traveled, 
studying the educational systems of England, 
France and Germany. In 1917, on the entry 
of the United States into the World War, Dr. 
Lewis went to Washington as executive secre- 
tary of the National Committee of Patriotic 
Societies. In 1919 he was made director of the 
Savings division of the United States Treasury 
Department, handling the sale of war savings 
stamps and developing a national thrift cam- 
paign during the post war period. In 1921 he 
became chief of the education service of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. Lewis was elected president of George 
Washington University on June 1, 1923. 

His writings include “The Heritage of a 
Soldier’s Son,” “The Voices of Our Leaders.” 
He has contributed articles to The New York 
Times, The New York Evening Post, The In- 
dependent, and the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
He was editor of the Liberty Loan Speakers 
Handbooks. 





SCHOOL LIBRARY COURSES AT TEM- 
PLE UNIVERSITY 


The School Library work at Temple Uni- 
versity is now in its third year. This year 
there will be two courses, an elementary course 
and an advanced course. These courses are 
recognized by the State Department of Public 
Instruction toward certification of school 
librarians. 

The faculty consists of: 

Bessie Graham, author of The Bookman’s 
Manual, a well-known library school textbook. 
Miss Graham was formerly librarian of the 
Apprentices’ Library, Philadelphia 

Ellen Yoder of the Philadelphia Girls’ High 
School, formerly of Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh 

Helen Ruth, Librarian of Mahanoy Town- 
ship High School Library, Pennsylvania, and 
President of the Pennsylvania State Council 
of School Librarians 

Charlotte Coffman, 


Librarian of Templ 
Medical School Library. ae 





A school is a place where young people of 
any age come together to educate themselves 
and each other with the help of good teachers. 
—Ambrose L. Suhrie. 
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PLAIN GROVE COUNTY SCHOOL CHAMPIONS 

Plain Grove Consolidated School Literary Team won the Lawrence County Inter-High 
School Literary Contest for schools in Group B. The team not only scored more points 
than any school of the B Group, but also outpointed any team in the A Group of high 
schools, winning nine out of a possible ten points. 

The above picture is composed of the Plain Grove contestants and their coach. Left 
to right: Seated, Agnes Brenneman, debater; Helen Patterson, declaimer; Edna Sankey, 
debater (alternative); Raymond D. Walter, coach of the team and principal of the school; 


Louis Guarnieri, orator. 


Standing, Margaret Montgomery, debater; Joyce Moors, essayist. 





TWO BENEFICIAL BODIES VINDI- 
CATED 


Official notice was promulgated March 10 
by the Attorney General of Pennsylvania, 
which notice was concurred in by the Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania, to the effect 
that the Clergymen’s Co-operative Beneficial 
Association and the Teachers Protective Union, 
both of Lancaster, may properly continue the 
operation of their business under their several 
charter powers. 

Both of these Associations several months 
ago were cited into court by former Insurance 
Commissioner Einar Barfod for the purpose 
of dissolution on the alleged ground of in- 
solvency. 

The officers of these Associations have at 
all times strenuously contended that the ac- 
tions of the former Insurance Commissioner 
were absolutely without warrant in law or in 
fact. The finding by the Attorney General and 
the present Insurance Commissioner after 
careful investigation, is gratifying to the of- 
ficers and many members of these Associations, 
and they entertain a feeling that their work 
of years in building up these Associations 
has been finally vindicated.—Lancaster New 
Era. 


PROJECT FOR RATING EDUCATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY WELL SUPPORTED 


Superintendents and Supervising Principals 
were invited to take part in a project for rating 
the school systems of the State according to 
a plan for measuring quantity and quality of 
instruction worked out by the Research Ser- 
vice of the P.S. E. A. The invitation was sent 
out in the form of a circular letter on January 
17. Within a period of one month the proj- 
ect had been endorsed by: 60 District Super- 
intendents, 36 County Superintendents and 135 
Supervising Principals, a total of 231. The 
project enrolls: 50% of the County Superin- 
tendents, 25% of the Supervising Principals, 
30% of the third class districts, 39% of the 
second class districts and one of the two first 
class districts. Seventy-five thousand tests 
were bought cooperatively at a substantial 
saving. A total of about one hundred thou- 
sand pupils will be tested. 





A man should hear a little music, read a 
little poetry, and see a fine picture every day 
of his life in order that worldly cares may 
not obliterate the sense of the beautiful which 
God has implanted in the human soul.—Goethe. 
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orange and black, school colors. 


SHARON HIGH SCHOOL BAND 

The Sharon High School Band of fifty pieces is one of the most popular organizations 
in the school. It plays for all the home games in both football and basketball. It also plays 
at numerous public functions in the community. The members are equipped with uniforms of 


They played for four days at Youngstown, Ohio, last 


spring, when the Sharon High Schodl Girls won the National Basketball Tournament. The 
Band consists of the following members: 


Solo Bb Cornets 
Lewis Perkins 
Harmon Rice 
Floyd Billig 
Milton Schreiber 
Maurice Amon 


First Cornets 
Owen Miller 
Arthur Sheddon 
Franklin Hart 


Second Cornets 
Philip Diehl 
Henry Lauer 
Kenneth Brest 
Luther Counts 

First Clarinets 


Paul Gamble 
Dominic Smilgiz 


Elbert Ahlstrom 
Edward Zappa 
Steven Romel- 
fanger 
Theodore Blaner 
Premo Carmino 


Altos 


Edward Letcher 
James McCarthy 


Second Clarinets 


Robert Burns 
Charles Bishop 
Donald Sheridan 


C Clarinet 


Theodore DiNardo 


Soprano Sax. 
Charles Otte 


C Melody Sax. 
Robert Madden 
Elliott Jones 
Eugene Douglas 


Alto Sa... 
Fred Shannon 


Earl Armstrong 
Walter Hynd 


Piccolo 
Leroy Donohue 
Marion Powell 
James Bailey 
Robert Perkins 


Slide Trombones 


Ernest Troke 
Fred Amon 
Charles Graves 


Sousaphone 
Arthur Cornwell 


Baritone 
James Parke 


Drums 


Glen Nottingham 
Edward Burns 
Eugene Daniels 
Albert Becht 


Cymbals 
Paul Bodamer 
Drum Major 
Edward Madden 


Director 
Prof. David Rees 








PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Rhodes Scholarships 


Appointments for the Rhodes Scholarships 
to the University of Oxford will be made on 
December 10, 1927. Applicants must be male 
citizens of the United States with a five years’ 
domicile, unmarried and between the ages of 
nineteen and twenty-five. Applicants should 
have completed the sophomore year at some 
degree granting college or university in the 
United States by October 1, 1928. Pennsyl- 
vania applications should be sent to Rev. G. 
E. Barnes, 6876 City Line Avenue, Philadel- 
phia not later than October 22, 1927, on a regu- 


lar application form. Further information may 
be secured from Frank Aydelotte, President 
of Swarthmore College, American Secretary 
to the Rhodes Trustees, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Michigan College of Mining and Technology 
Scholarship 


The Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology announces a free ‘scholarship to one 
student annually from each state. This scholar- 
ship relieves the holder from paying all tui- 
tion and matriculation fees and has a value of 
approximately $225. The Pennsylvania scholar- 
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ship to this institution will be awarded to the 
candidate selected from a group of qualified 
students taking the competitive scholarship 
examination May 6. All students taking the 
State Scholarship Examination and interested 
in this scholarship should indicate that fact 
on their answer books. It should be noted 
further that the candidate must satisfy the 
requirements for entrance which are usually 
required in American technical colleges. 


Rumford Essay Contest 

The Rumford Historical Association cooper- 
ating with the American Home Economics As- 
sociation offers a prize of $100 for the best 
essay on “Count Rumford and His Contribu- 
tions to Home Economics.” Section A of the 
essay should consist of a historical review of 
“Rumford’s Essays,” Section B should present 
a list of possible present-day researches in 
the Home Economics field growing out of a 
consideration of Rumford’s own investigations. 
References on Count Rumford may be secured 
from Miss S. Maria Elliot, 120 Charles St., 
Boston, Mass., by sending a stamped, addressed, 
return envelope. 

The contest is open to all. Essays should not 
be over 4,000 words long and should be sub- 
mitted before October 1, 1927 to Miss Helen 
W. Atwater, Editor Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, Room 617, Mills Building, 700 Seven- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Playwriting Contests 
The Drama League of America will conduct 
four national contests in playwriting this year. 
For detailed information write Mrs. A. Starr 
Best, chairman, National Playwriting Contest, 
Drama League of America, 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 





WORLD GOCDWILL DAY 
May 18 

The World Conference on Education at San 
Francisco in July, 1923 set aside May 18 of 
each year for the purpose of bringing the 
minds of children the world over to the con+ 
sideration of one great aim, friendship and 
goodwill, says Augustus O. Thomas in the 
April Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. He then gives suggestions as to how 
this aim may be carried out in schools through 
the use of the music of all countries; through 
flag drills; through plays and pageants, such 
as “Goodwill the Magician” by Hazel Mackaye, 
available through the National Child Welfare 
Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
through essays and compositions; through 
geography lessons; through study of the flags 
of the world and new inventions and discov- 
eries; and through such a world-wide corres- 
pondence as is carried on under the direction 
of the Junior Red Cross. j 

The Chicago Schools Journal lists the follow- 
ing references for Goodwill Day programs, 
compiled by E. Estelle Downing, Chairman of 
the International Relations Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of English: 
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1. What Makes a Nation? By Wilbur D. Nesbit. In 
Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living, Volume III, 
Address shown at item VIII below. 

. America, By Franklin Lane. In Lyman and Hill’s 
Literature and Living, Volume III. Address VIII. 
3. An American Creed. By Charles W. Eliot. In 
Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living, Volume 

III. Address VIII, below. 

4. Four Things. By Henry VanDyke. In Lyman and 

ve Literature and Living, Volume III, Address 


5. The True Grandeur of Nations. By Charles 
Sumner. In Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living, 
Volume III. Address VIII. 

6. The Vision of Peace. By Nathan H. Dole. In 
Lyman and Hill’s. Literature and Living, Volume 
III. Address VIII. 

7. A Society of Nations. By Woodrow Wilson. In 
Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living, Volume 
III. Address VIII. 

8. America’s Unknown Soldier. By Warren G. Hard- 
ing. In Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living, 
Volume III. Address VIII. 

9. Brotherhood. By Edwin Markham. In Lyman and 
bly Literature and Living, Volume III. Address 

10. America and the World. By George Washington. 
In Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living, Volume 
III. Address VIII. 

11. The Union. By Alfred Noyes. In Lyman and Hill’s 
Literature and Living, Volume III. Address VIII. 

12. The Boy Scouts Code. By Arthur Carey, In 
Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living, Volume 
III. Address VIII. 

13. You Are the Hope of the World. By Herman 
Hagedorn. In Lyman and Hill’s Literature and 
Living, Volume III. Address VIII. 

14. Your Best and Hardest Job. By Hildegarde Hage- 
dorn, In Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living, 
Volume III. Address VIII. 

15. The All-Nation Football Team. By Basil Matthews. 
In Across Borderlines. Address I, below. 

16. An Adventure in Inter-racial Friendship. By Lin- 
coln Wirt. In Across Borderlines. Address I. 
17. A Letter Across the Borderline. In Across Border- 

lines. Address I 

18. Temporary Cannibalism. By E. M. Root. In Across 
Borderlines, Address I 

19. The Fight of the Future. By Basil Matthews. In 
Across Borderlines. Address I. 

20. Twenty excellent selections by famous people in 
Selections published for Prince of Peace Declama- 
tion Contest. Address Ohio Council of Churches, 
415 Outlook Building, Columbus, Ohio. Price 15 
cents. Excellent. 

ADDRESSES 
I. National Council for the Prevention of War, 
532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
II. Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 
III. Harcourt Brace, New York City. 
IV. Mrs. E. K. Bowman, Helena, Montana. 
V. National Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
VI. American School Peace League, 405 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
VII. League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, 6 
East 39th Street, New York City. 

VIII. Scribner’s Publishing Company, New York City. 

IX. Everyland Publishing Company, West Medford, 
Massachusetts. 


is) 





Thirty of the leading high schools of eastern 
and southern Pennsylvania, representing over 
15,000 pupils, are participating in the Inter- 
scholastic Debating League sponsored by Ur- 
sinus College. The League is organized into 
groups of four well-matched high schools each. 
A trophy in the form of an artistic bronze 
tablet for erection on the wall of the school- 
room is awarded by the College to the winning 
school in each group. The League is now in 
its seventh year and has done much to pro- 
mote interest in debating among the high 
schools on its roll of membership. 
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KANE HONORS A VETERAN TEACHER 


On March 18 Kane honored Margaret S. 
MacEwen, a teacher for fifty years—thirty- 
five of which have been spent in the Kane 
school system—with a reception which her 
former pupils, school associates and friends 
attended by the hundreds. 

Mrs. J. E. Henretta, president of the Kane 
Parent-Teachers Association, presided during 
the evening. During the program addresses 
were made by J. E. Henretta, president of the 
school board, by Mrs. C. C. Davis, a former 
associate; and by former pupils, C. A. Oker- 
lind, Mrs. Helen Crowell Davis and James 
McDade. Appreciative letters were read from 
T. E. Lytle, T. G. McCleary, H. O. Dietrich 
and Ralph S. Dewey, former superintendents 
of the Kane schools under whom Miss Mac- 
Ewen has taught. 

W. H. Davis presented personal gifts to Miss 
MacEwen, consisting of a gold wrist watch, 
two rocking chairs, a velvet Wilton rug, a 
floor lamp and a picture. He also announced 
the establishment of the Margaret MacEwen 
English Prize Fund, the income from which 
is to be used to provide a suitably engraved 
medal to be given each year to the pupil in the 
schools doing the most outstanding work in 
English. 

Miss MacEwen then spoke to her “boys and 
girls” telling them how much she appreciated 
their goodwill and love. 


Miss MacEwen completed her elementary 
school work in the Kane public schools and 
graduated from the Sugar Grove Seminary. 
She has done additional work in the summer 
schools at Chautauqua, New York, at Columbia 
University, Penn State and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Her fifteen years of teaching prior to her 
work in Kane were spent in the rural schools 
of McKean and Elk counties and in the Brad- 
ford and the Wilcox schools. 

In Kane Miss MacEwen has taught more 
than one thousand pupils. 
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MISS LANG IS HONORED 


Kennett Square, Pennsylvania honored a 
veteran teacher, Mary D. Lang, known affec- 
tionately to her many pupils and friends as 
“Miss Mame” on April 30. On that day, called 
“Miss Mame” Day, the American Legion and 
the Lions Club cooperated in planning a pro- 
gram and a testimonial dinner for her especial 
honor. 

Miss Lang has taught in the public schools 
of Kennett Square for forty-four years. As 
a primary teacher she is now teaching the 
grandchild of a former pupil. She is a splen- 
did primary teacher and her long term of 
teaching has brought her many interesting 
experiences and many staunch friends. 





A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ARBOR DAY 
PROJECT 


To the Editor of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal: 

After reading Dr. Keith’s and Governor 
Fisher’s suggestions in the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL concerning the observance of 
Arbor Day I take pleasure in replying that 
we, the pupils of Joseph Johns Junior High 
School, have undertaken the task of beautify- 
ing a barren hillside near Johnstown. 

This hill, which is known to the citizens of 
Johnstown as Prospect Hill, overlies one of 
the plants owned by the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration. It is one of the spots which mar the 
natural beauty of this city. We shall observe 
“Tree Planting Day” on April twenty-second, 
by planting five thousand trees on this hillside. 

There are one thousand pupils in our school 
and each pupil will plant five trees. The tree 
we have selected is the ailanthus, better known 
as “The Tree of Heaven.” The Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation will furnish the trees and the 
necessary tools. All of this has been made pos- 
sible through the efforts of our principal, Mr. 
J. D. Ripple. Sincerely yours, 

EARL RISHEL, 
President, Term VI Class, 
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John Darr, Johnstown 


Who played the French Horn as a member of the 
National High School Orchestra at Dallas, Texas 





MOTHER’S DAY—MAY 8 


Prayer of the Mother After the Children Have 
Gone to Bed 


BY FRANK CRANE 


They are asleep, O God, and I am tired, and 
I want the hush of a half hour with Thee. I 
want to bathe my soul in the Infinite, as work- 
ers, covered with dust and sweat, plunge into 
the sea. 

Let my hot heart feel Thy cool vastness, my 
muddy mind lose itself in Thy crystal wisdom, 
my bruised love be healed in the waters of 
Thy love, so pure, so calm and deep. 

God, I could not bear to be a mother another 
day if I thought I should be called to account 
for all my mistakes. I would never seek Thee 
unless I thought Thou wert as forbearing and 
love-blind as I; but because my own children 
never come to me without my heart leaping 
to meet them, so I learn to be very bold 
toward my Father which is in Heaven. 

I am all faults. My very love trips up my 
wisdom, and my care breeds worry, and my 
sense of expediency makes me disloyal to the 
truth. One has to be very great and good to 
be a mother. No one short of God Himself 
could be equal to it. 

But I love them, God, and in love I climb 
beside Thy seat. 

Teach me Thine own wondrous skill and in- 
direction, so that I also may learn to wait, 
and to suffer, and by long wisdom, to circum- 
vent. 

I know it is of no avail to tell them any- 
thing. I know their little eyes are sharp, and 
see my soul, and that they copy me. There- 


fore make me good, good in my deepest pur- 
pose, good in my very desires. 

Make me all I want them to be, strong 
and true and great-hearted. 

Save me from the irritation of little things. 
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Give me the long vision, the sense of perspec- 
tive, so that I may judge between essentials 
and non-essentials. 

Let me be a real mother to my children, 
mending their souls and fancies and helping 
weave their dreams, as well as attending to 
their bodies. 

Help me to learn wisdom from their dear 
humanities, the secret of trust in Thee from 
their trust in me. 

And keep them from harm, and let them 
grow up sound and unspoiled. 

And make them always love me. Amen. 

—Delineator. 





MEMORIAL DAY 
May 30 


The Unknown Soldier speaks: 

“IT am he 

Who pierced those mists 

To set an eternal wall 

Against earth’s greatest tyranny— 
A wall so strong 

That vines of righteousness 
May cling thereon without fear; 
Whose watch towers of Hope 
Gaze into your future 
Unflinchingly. 


I am he 

Who in the fierceness of battle 
Was lost. 

Comrades knew me not, 

And I was placed to rest 
With name unknown to all 
Save God. 


But you now bring me home— 
Yet mother knows me not; 
And all is well. 

My sacrifice. 

Is but the sacrifice of many 
Who, in unselfish giving, 
Awake to eternal peace. 


The incense of flowers 

Floats from my final resting place, 
While the tread of thousands 
Sounds like the distant thunder. 
Drum beat and heart beat 
Pulsate in unison, 

And ere the sun goes down, 

The mournful peal of “taps” is heard. 
But “taps” to me 

Is but the “reveille” to you. 

The whole world 

Follows your eye of Faith. 


I am he 
Who has not died in vain.” 
—William Colfax Markham. 


THE MODERN FORMALIST 
Observer—What is ‘A project?’ 
Modern Formalist—Watch me perform. 
Observer—I see, ‘A project is a downhearted 
activity forced to completion in an unsocial 
environment under artificial conditions.’ 












































Pupils of Logan School, Tyrone, Pennsylvania, who 
served cookies made with currants sent by Greek 
Junior Red Cross to their American friends 


CORINTHIAN CURRANTS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOLS 


When twenty-five boxes of Corinthian cur- 
rants, a part of the gift of the Greek Junior 
Red Cross to American schools, came to Tyrone, 
to be divided among the 2,112 members of the 
Junior Red Cross in the Tyrone and rural 
schools, it required considerable arithmetic to 
give some to all. It was done, nevertheless, 
and the entire community became interested. 
On February 18 every school gave part of the 
day to Greece. The history teachers taught 
the battles of Thermopylae, Marathon, etc. 
The spelling teachers gave such words as 
Parthenon, Acropolis, etc. A projection ma- 
chine was used to show pictures while the 
children told stories. At the end of the school- 
day currant cookies made by some of the moth- 
ers were served. The Logan School had pic- 
tures taken of Domestic Science girls serving 
these cookies, to send to the Greek Juniors. 
During the week a display was arranged by the 
art department of the Logan School in a store 
window. This included booklets, pictures and 
posters on Greece, and as the big feature, a re- 
production of the west pediment and front of 
the Parthenon, made out of currant boxes. 
Since that pleasant occasion the Tyrone Jun- 
iors have written all about it to the boys and 
girls in far away Greece who made it possible. 





EACH BROUGHT HIS GIFT 


Under the above title the Third Ward School 
of Indiana, Pa. gave a splendid program in 
November. It consisted of scenes from early 
American history and portrayed the different 
nationalities that have brought their gifts to 
our American shores. The pageant began with 
the Puritans and other peoples followed rapid- 
ly in songs and dances and dramatic incidents. 
It was built around the tribute paid to the 
races of America by Franklin K. Lane entitled 
“Each Brought His Gift.” 

The following program will indicate the way 
in which this is done: 

COE noc ceescvces High School Orchestra 

Each Brought His Gift..Portion read by a 
child representing America 

rer er Second Grade 
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DEBATE CHAMPIONS 


Name: Susquehanna High School Debating 
Team. 

Honors: Champions Susquehanna County De- 
bating League for the second consecutive 
year. 

Members of team: Standing, left to right, 
Edna Haycook, James Bisbee. 

Seated, left to right, Walter Stone, Juanita 
Parks. 

Coach of team: Camilla Larrabee, Head of 
English Department, The Susquehanna 
High School. 








Dramatization, First Sight of Land from 


SN sa nacveenvaees Sixth Grade 
Co rrr err ere Sixth Grade 
Snowflake Song, Chorus ........ First Grade 
Snowflake Dance .............. First Grade 


Dramatization, The First Thanksgiving 
Second and Third Grades 
Dramatization, The Purchase of Manhattan 
Third and Fourth Grades 
Dutch Dances ....Third and Fourth Grades 
Your Flag and My Flag, Song.. Fifth Grade 
Dramatization, First Continental Congress 
Fifth Grade 
OEE ee er Fifth Grade 
Hail Columbia, Chorus Fifth and Sixth Grades 
Letter Dance,...... Pupil from Third Grade 
Each Brought His Gift, Portion read by child 
representing America 
Picture of Lincoln 
Lincoln ..Reading by a Fourth Grade pupil 
Immigration ...... Folk Dances in Costume 
German, Italian, Highland Fling, 
Irish, Russian 
America the Beautiful, Chorus 
Pledge to America 
Hear, Hear, O Ye Nations, Chorus ..School 
The program grew out of the work done in 
the different rooms in history, music and 
dramatization. Under the able leadership of 
the principal, Crissie E. Cameron, the teachers 
planned the evening entertainment. It not only 
reviewed history, but proved to be an ex- 
cellent piece of work in Americanization. 
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Class in Blacksmithing at the Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural School, 
Taught by W. W. Patton 


YOUTH AND THE BEAUTIFUL 


The Henry C. Frick Educational Commis- 
sion, Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh is pub- 
lishing a series of booklets called “School 
Betterment Studies.” Volume I, Number 1, is 
“Youth and the Beautiful.” 

The Commission recently introduced to the 
high school pupils of Pittsburgh a group of 
artists of outstanding personality and ability, 
asking each artist to present “that phase of 
Beauty of which his chosen art is an exponent 
and to have the results carefully noted, an- 
alyzed and interpreted.” 

The artists and subjects were as follows: 

Lorado Taft—Beauty in the Plastic Arts 

S. H. Clark—Beauty in Sacred Literature 

Edward Howard Griggs—Beauty and the 

Culture of the Spirit 

Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker—Beauty, Poetry 

and the Spirit of Youth 

Henry Turner Bailey—Beauty in Line and 

Color 

This little book summarizes the high school 

students’ reactions to the lectures. 





I sleep, I drink and eat, I read and meditate, 
I walk in my neighbor’s pleasant fields and 
see all the varieties of natural beauty....and 
he who hath so many forms of joy must needs 
be very much in love with sorrow and peevish- 
ness, who loseth all these pleasures and choos- 
eth to sit upon his little handful of thorns.— 
Source Unknown. 


WHY CHARACTER-EDUCATION 


Out of one hundred normally intelligent, 
healthy children of four to six years, two- 
thirds were found to have personality handi- 
caps that interfered with their learning in 
school. Dr. Grace E. Bird, professor of edu- 
cational psychology at the Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Education, reported that of the sixty- 
seven handicapped personalities, eight were 
troubled with shyness or fear, eight were 
handicapped by being continually dependent 
upon commendation as a stimulus to keep up 
their efforts, two had so strong a_ personal 
prejudice for or against the teacher that their 
freedom to fix their minds on the lesson was 
seriously interfered with, two sought distinc- 
tion by means of boisterous physical activity, 
two attracted notice by being self-appointed 
comedians, two were ready to argue with fists 
or other weapons on the slightest cause, four 
were more interested in their neighbors than 
in their own affairs. Had these personal han- 
dicaps been recognized and corrected in early 
childhood, a greater measure of life success 
might have been attained.—Boston Transcript. 





There is a touch of pathos in the thought 
that while lovers live to make themselves 
necessary to each other, the mother is working 
to make herself unnecessary to her children,— 
Elbert Hubbard, 
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THE MAUCH CHUNK HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


The Mauch Chunk High School Orchestra has made noteworthy progress in the two 

years of its existence, due to the efforts of the players and to the leadership and organiz- 
ing ability of Miss Harriet Weaver, Supervisor of Music of the Mauch Chunk Public 
Schools. Miss Weaver has been assisted by Mr. Kyle, Principal of the High School, and 
8 Mitman, the latter having trained a number of young boys and girls in his school violin 
classes. 
The personnel of the orchestra is as follows: First Violins—Mr. Mitman, Virginia Man- 
dracia, Camille Rodis, Betty Neast, Howard Bernhardt, George Straub. Second Violins— 
Haydn Prout, Olivia Trout, William Long. Third Violins—Florence Hiller, Grace Rehrig, 
Julia Green, Elizabeth Karchner. Fourth Violins—Charles McGee, William Sibbach. Pianists 
—Louise Kauffman, Margaret Rex, Helen Neast. Bass—Adolphine Hemm. Clarinet—Ells- 
worth Rehrig. Saxophones—Margaret McDonald, Ellwood Oppold. Trombone—Mr. Kyle. 
Bells—Haworth Hoffmeier. 




















BIRD HOUSE CLUB, MEYERSDALE 
In writing of the club, D. H. Bauman, Supervising Principal of the Meyersdale Public 
Schools, says: “I find this the most valuable project that I ever tried in my school experi- 
ence. People in my community who are interested in birds and who notice things, tell me 
that there is a perceptible imcrease in the number of wrens and bluebirds in the town since 
we are running this project.” 
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EAVCLAIRE HiGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 





EAU CLAIRE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The teachers and directors of Eau Claire High School determined to take concerted action 
for better library facilities for the fifty high school students. There had been a regrettable 
lack of opportunity for the student to seek for himself a broader view of a subject than 
that furnished by the high school text. The students needed to become efficient in the use of 
reference works and the wise choice of useful material from supplementary works. Teachers 
were hampered in making lesson assignments and were forced to give supplementary infor- 
mation during class periods. This not only took valuable time from class discussions but it 
also robbed the student of the opportunity to become acquainted with authors and their works. 
The teachers wished the students to develop a taste for good reading, to have first hand ac- 
quaintance with the best authors in different fields and to form the habit of reading whole- 
some, worth-while current periodicals. 

The school patrons and citizens displayed their interest and enthusiasm in the matter by 
donating one hundred twenty volumes and subscriptions to several magazines. Only 
standard usable books were accepted, a teacher visiting each home to make selections from 
the books offered. Further selection was made from the list of suggested reference works 
furnished by the State Department and from the English reading course list. Wholesalers 
furnished these books, mostly in reinforced school editions, at school library rates. 

Librarians from nearby cities gave helpful suggestions on organization and advised what 
gupplies would be necessary. These were secured at a cost of $15.00. Included were a Dewey 
Decimal Abridged Classification beok, accession book, catalog, borrower’s cards and charg- 
ing supplies. Students helped to open and stamp the books and wrote book cards and labels. 
The books are arranged on open shelves in a corner of the English room. The books are not 
kept under lock and key. The students use the books freely and have not abused the privilege. 
Circulating books are regularly charged by the teacher librarian who devotes three periods each 
day to the library. Books that a teacher has assigned for reference are withdrawn from 
regular circulation and placed on the reserve shelf. 

The small school library to be usable must be organized. The accession book makes it 
possible to see at a glance what books belong to the library, the author, when and by whom 
published and the price. The shelf list shows the location of each book on the shelf and 
makes possible easy correction of the records when for any reason a book is removed or a new 
one added. From the card catalog teacher or student may quickly determine what material 
is available on any subject and just where it may be found. A simple but accurate charging 
system is essential to prevent loss and abuse of books. 
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LEGISLATIVE BILLS RELATING TO 
EDUCATION 


The following bills have been approved by the 
Governor: 

S.B. 145. Mr. Kunkle. H.B. 982. An Act 
providing for the observance of Pennsylvania 
Day in commemoration of the granting of the 
charter by Charles II of England to William 
Penn. 

S.B. 387. Mr. Baldwin. H.B. 1467. An Act 
imposing certain powers and duties on the 
Department of Internal Affairs relative to in- 
curring and increasing indebtedness in school 
districts. 

Three remedial acts validate bonds issued 
in pursuance of elections and proceedings held 
under the Act of April 20, 1874: 

H.B. 77. Mr. Flinchbaugh. S.B. 187. 

H.B. 198. Mr. Heffran. S.B. 550. 

H.B. 268. Mr. Turner. S.B. 633. 

H.B. 269. Mr. Turner. S.B. 634. Amends 
section 4905 of the School Code by extending 
the provisions of this act so as to include the 
acquiring, maintaining and operation of parks. 

H.B. 329. Mr. Whitehouse. S.B. 490. An Act 
to repeal the act approved May 23, 1878, (P.L. 
110), entitled “An Act empowering the state 
superintendent to issue permanent certificates 
to teachers in cities of the fifth class.” 

H.B. 343. Mr. Whitehouse. S.B. 491. An Act 
to repeal the act approved June 11, 1879, (P.L. 
137), entitled “An Act to authorize the board 
of school directors in cities of the fourth class 
to regulate the terms of its members, in cer- 
tain cases.” 

H.B. 617. Mr. Brenneman. S.B. 649. An Act 
to amend section 5603 of the School Code as 
amended by extending the time for a “present 
employe” as defined in the act to elect to be 
covered by the retirement system. 

H.B. 688. Mr. Haws. S.B. 518. An Act to 
further amend sections 401 and 403 of the 
School Code enabling the board of school di- 
rectors to award scholarships. 

H.B. 972. Mr. Witherspoon. S.B. 789. An 
Act to further amend section 308 of the School 
Code by changing the time for electing the 
treasurer and the secretary of boards of school 
directors. 

H.B. 973. Mr. Witherspoon. S.B. 753. An 
Act to further amend section 1418 of the School 
Code by including any child under 16 years 
of age and restricting reimbursement for such 
transportation to school districts of the fourth 
class only. 

H.B. 975. Miss Bentley. S.B. 810. An Act 
to amend section 555 of the School Code by 
allowing the tax collector to report the names 
of women whose names do not appear upon the 
duplicate. To amend section 2308 of the School 
Code so that it is in agreement with the Ed- 
monds Salary Law and to further amend sec- 
tion 2625 by requiring the audit of school ac- 
counts to be completed within 30 days after 
the first Monday of July. 

H.B. 1082. Mr. Fockler. S.B. 792. An Act 
to amend section 627 of the School Code en- 
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abling school directors to lease school buildings 
and equipment to colleges and universities for 
conducting collegiate courses. 

H.B. 1096. Mr.. Whitehouse. S.B. 793. An 
Act to repeal an act approved May 28, 1897 
(P.L. 274) entitled “An Acf relating to school 
districts in cities of the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh class.” 

H.B. 1231. Mr. Riddle. S.B. 934. An Act to 
amend section 5 of an act approved April 28, 
1903 (P.L. 332) by requiring approval by the 
State Council of Education as a prerequisite 
to the annexation of part of a township to a 
contiguous city. 


These bills have passed the House and Senate 
and have been sent to the Governor for 
approval: 

S.B. 235. Mr. Schantz. H.B. 1343. A special 
Act making a deficiency appropriation for the 
payment of State annuities to public school 
employes who separated from school service 
prior to the establishment of the public school 
employes retirement system. 

S.B. 285. Mr. Huffman. H.B. 1423. An Act 
to amend section 5603 of the School Code ex- 
tends time for entering the retirement sys- 
tem to first day of July, 1928. 

S.B. 536. Mr. Kunkle. H.B. 1832. An Act 
to enable tax collectors to have two years for 
the collection of taxes for which they have 
become personally liable. 

S.B. 551. Mr. Mansfield. H.B. 1428. An 
Act to amend section 2223 extending the per- 
missive term of office of superintendents of 
schools in districts of the first class and regu- 
lating the retirement fund for such officials 
under certain circumstances. 

S.B. 552. Mr. Davis. H.B. 1957. An Act to 
amend section 2623 of the School Code so as 
to allow the court of common pleas to fix the 
compensation of auditors of school districts of 
the second class, and providing for assistants 
and other expenses. 

S.B. 683. Mr. Mansfield. H.B. 1780. An Act 
to further amendssection 212 of the School 
Code providing that the president and vice- 
president of the boards of directors of annexed 
districts shall continue in office during the 
terms for which they were elected. 

S.B. 737. Mr. Baumer. H.B. 1958. An Act 
validating certain proceedings and elections 
held pursuant to the provisions of an Act 
approved April 20, 1874, and validati: z bonds 
issued or authorized in pursuance of such pro- 
ceedings and elections. 

S.B. 941. Mr. Schantz. H.B. 1962. An Act 
creating a State commission to study the dis- 
tribution of State subsidies to school districts, 
prescribing its powers and duties and making 
an appropriation. 

S.B. 987. Mr. Huffman. H.B. 2107. An Act 
to amend sections 506 and 508 of the School 
Code enabling the board of school directors to 
issue bonds to secure indebtedness outstanding 
on the 31st day of December, 1926. 
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S.B. 1082. Mr. Harris. H.B. 2110. An Act 
requiring school districts, etc., when fixing 
rates of taxation in mills to express such rates 
also in dollars and cents. 

S.B. 13828. Mr. Mansfield. H.B. 2168. An 
Act to amend an act relating to the collection 
of city, school and poor taxes in the several 
cities of the third class in the Commonwealth 
providing that the compensation paid the city 
treasurer for collecting taxes shall be not less 
than one-fourth of one per centum on all taxes 
paid before any penality has been incurred, and 
5 per centum on all taxes paid after the pen- 
alty has been incurred. 

H.B. 19. Mr. Alexander. S.B. 497. An Act 
to amend section 708 of the School Code by 
permitting notices to be mailed to dealers in 
school supplies, in districts where no news- 
paper is publised. 

H.B. 18. Mr. Alexander. S.B. 496. An Act 
to amend section 217 of the School Code so that 
school directors can not be removed from office 
unless they willfully refuse or neglect to per- 
form duties imposed upon them by the pro- 
visions of the School Code. 

H.B. 364. Mr. Memolo. S.B. 1340. An Act 
providing for granting State aid to school dis- 
tricts of the third and fourth class for the 
purpose of assisting in rebuilding destroyed 
school buildings or securing sites or consoli- 


dating and constructing school buildings in 


third or fourth class districts and establishing 
a fund in the State Treasury for such purposes 
to be known as the School Building Aid Fund. 

H.B. 661. Mr. Spencer. S.B. 498. An Act to 
amend section 410 of the School Code providing 
for the appointment and the payment of the 
expenses of secretaries as delegates to State 
Conventions or associates of School Directors. 

H.B. 736. Mr. McBride. S.B. 914. An Act 
providing for deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions made for the two fiscal years beginning 
June 1, 1925. 

H.B. 741. Mr. Turner. S.B. 992. An Act to 
amend sections 617 and 708 of the School Code 
regulating advertisements and notices for bids 
and the public opening thereof. 

H.B. 790. Mr. Williams. S.B. 1120. An Act 
imposing an annual charge on lands of State 
institutions for road and school purposes. 

H.B. 865. Mr. Sterling. S.B. 1071. An Act 
to prevent the employment in this State of any 
child residing in another State during the 
time when the laws of his own State require 
his attendance at school. 

H.B. 917. Mr. Alexander. S.B. 1122. An Act 
to amend the Administrative Code. 

H.B. 969. Mr. Witherspoon. S.B. 830. An 
Act to amend section 2704 of the School Code 
authorizing the State Council of Education to 
make advancements out of the State School 
Fund to school districts under certain circum- 
stances. 

H.B. 976. Mr. Richardson. S.B. 811. An Act 
to amend section 3603 of the School Code by 
allowing a school district to send its continua- 
tion school pupils to a continuation school in 
another district. 
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H.B. 1003. Mr. McBride. S.B. 1821. An Act 
to provide for the ordinary expenses of the ex- 
ecutive, judicial and legislative departments 
of the Commonwealth interest on the public 
debt and the support of the public schools. 

H.B. 1201. Mr. Strayer. S.B. 1406. An Act 
to amend section 112 of the School Code by 
allowing a taxpayer to file a bill in equity to 
have indebtedness apportioned and adjusted. 

H.B. 1335. Mrs. Pitts. S.B. 1025. An Act to 
further amend section 1707 of the School Code 
by providing that high school pupils may at- 
tend four-year high schools when there is no 
high school in their own district. 


H.B. 1373. Mr. Richards. S.B. 1028. An Act 
to amend section 706 of the School Code by 
allowing the secretary of the board to act as 
purchasing agent. 

H.B. 1415. Mr. Alexander. S.B. 1380. An 
Act to amend section 1707 of the School Code 
by allowing school directors to accept non- 
resident high school pupils who have not passed 
the county superintendent’s examination. 

H.B. 1456. Mr. Sowers. S.B. 1800. An Act 
to amend section 1202 of the School Code re- 
quiring teachers to be citizens. 

H.B. 1482. Mr. Hess. S.B. 1408. An Act to 
amend paragraph 19 of section 1210 of the 
School Code, by enlarging the powers of the 
State Council of Education for ascertaining 
the valuation per teacher. 

H.B. 1549. Mr. Stark. S.B. 1500. An Act to 
extend the time two years in which tax collec- 
tors may collect taxes for which they have 
become personally liable. 

H.B. 1553. Mr. Nothnagle. S.B. 1068. An Act 
validating actions of boards of school directors 
in certain cases where there was a failure to 
record the vote of the members of the board. 

H.B. 1567. Mr. Edward Brown. S.B. 1502. 
An Act to amend section 1 of an act approved 
the first day of June, 1915 (P.L. 706), entitled 
“An Act requiring the county commissioners 
to provide, at the expense of the county, a 
telephone, typewriter and stenographer for the 
use of the county superintendent of schools.” 

H. B. 1713. Mr. John A. Rhodes. S.B. 1164. 
An Act authorizing the corporate authorities 
in any county, city, borough, school district, 
etc., to supplement an increase of indebtedness 
authorized for the purpose of erecting public 
buildings. 





HOW’S YOUR TEAMWORK? 
Do you 

Belong to your local and state associations 
and the National Education Association? 

Speak highlv of the officers, committees and 
publications of these associations? Much 
general criticism is founded on fancy. 

Unite the ranks by supporting these associa- 
tions? By promoting friendly relation- 


ship between educational groups? By 
leading those reactionaries who would 
cause dissension between individuals or 
groups to see the value of doing construc- 
tive work? 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





MAY FESTIVALS 


This is the month of May Festivals and Field Days. These events, now grown 
to the plane of a State-wide celebration, have developed features which commend them as 
educational enterprises. 

These annual expositions, including as they do a variety of educational activities, 
are doing much to arouse the interest of citizens generally in the cause of education. 
If they did nothing more than bring together school children, teachers, directors and pa- 
trons, they would be worth-while undertakings. But they are accomplishing much more. 
They are establishing closer bonds between teacher and parent; they are developing a 
better understanding of school problems; 
they are resulting in a finer spirit of co- 


id 


operation. For these reasons, the May , ° ¢ 
Festivals and Field Days should be en- 
couraged. 











STAFF ORGANIZATION 
JOHN A. H. KEITH, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board 
Chairman, Board of Normal School Principals 
F. S. HARTMAN, Executive Secretary 
L. + WuvyteE, Chief Accountant and Budget Officer 








H. E. GayMANn, Director of Research and Statistics 
JAMES N. RuLeE, Deputy Poeben Continuation Schools........ P. L. CRESSMAN, Asst. Director 
Secondary Education.......+..... AMES RuLe, Director Home Economics...... Mrs. ANNA G. GREEN, Asst. Director 
W. H. es Assistant Director Mrs. EpitH D. Davison, Supervisor 
Extension Education............... A. W. CastTLe, Director Industrial Education............ C. E. HEDDEN, Supervisor 


Lucy Ww. Grass, Supervisor 


Shéclal HAMCGHORS ois co ccceccvewene EF. REITER, Director 
EMER OF AUGERGE. « 60 vce 6 civics EpNA KUGLER, Supervisor 
TRORGREE DUNO 6 oiiccc casi eceebe HENRY KLONOwER, Director 


Elementary Certification....JONAS WAGNER, Asst. Director 
Secondary Certification & Placement J. K. Bowman, Asst.Dir. 
State Normal Schools 

Institutions for Teacher Preparation 

Institutions for Special Educatton 


ROBERT C. SHAW, Deputy Superintendent 
Rural Service Bureau. .........0245 Tuomas A. Bock, Director 
GerorcE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 
Wi.iiaM S. Tart, Assistant Director 


Consolidation Projects..........000. LEE L. Driver, Director 
CUSICUINNE SOKUEE. 6 soc 0k ct Sians J. A. FoBerc, Chairman 
OR POO rer C. VALENTINE KirBy, Director 
Elementary and Kindergarten Ed..HELEN PURCELL, Director 
English..... we dale o cleretacare Ueamen OrTON Lowe, Director 
Comresty. Sai Rae aale oS ek someone ERNA GRASSMUCK, Director 
Do ee ae ree W. G. Moorueap, Director 


Physical Education. ...MARyY - HEFFERNAN, Supervisor 
Physical Education.......... R. KONTNER, Supervisor 
Health Instruction......... ‘ieee McCray, Supervisor 
Mathematics and Science............ J. A. FoBerG, Director 


DEMIS nc adcac ceaeeete M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 
SCOP EUMUNEE, a0 ees Sede ee ADELINE ZACHERT, Director 

Department Library....... MARGARET SwISHER, Librarian 
GOCEEE IETIES oe ico odo wrcvicnace J. Lynn Barnarp, Director 
or I TOE TC C. F. Hosan, Director 


State Board of Censors....... JosEPH BERRIER, Executive Clerk 


LinDLey H. DENNIS, Deputy Superintendent 
Vocational Bureau............ LinpLey H. Dennis, Director 
Agricultural Education....H. C. FETTEROLF, Asst. Director 
V. A. MARTIN, Supervisor 
J. S. CHAMPION, Supervisor 


b me A MATTHEWS, Supervisor 
..FREDERIC A. GODCHARLES, Dir. 
ORMAN Gray, Assistant Director 
ANNA A. MacDONALD, Library Exec. 


State Library and Museum. 


Library 
CeCe ee Ome ree MARGARET WALLER, Librarian 
BAMEMORS 6c oc cn cee RoBERT P. Biiss, Extension Librarian 
MIGUIMET Eo iscccwwecnecewesacas HiraM H. SHENK, Archivist 
EM Ci cccccwtuacwees one W. Kune, Law Librarian 
MAGSEME oc os wn tenn nanncceds Boyp P. RotHrock, Curator 


Institutions for Vocational te 
Penna. Historical Commission....ALBERT COOK Myers, Sec. 


Witt1aM M. Denison, Deputy Superintendent 
Public School Business Bureau...... D. E. Crostey, Director 
U. G. Fry, Supervisor 
Child Helping and Accounting Bureau.J. Y. SHAMBACH, Director 
Attendance and Child Labor Laws.E. A. QUACKENBUSH, Sup. 
Ce Oe OT OCCT ee Harotp L. HoLBrook, Supervisor 
School Buildings Bureau............ H. C. Ercuer, Director 
F. M. HIGHBERGER, Assistant Director 
SAMUEL H. JAMISON, Supervisor 
Harry W. STONE, Supervisor 
Pub. Sch. Employes’ Retirement Board..H. H. Batsu, Secretary 


CHARLES D. Kocn, Deputy Superintendent 
Credentials Bureau... cccccccccccccs J. G. Pentz, Director 
A. D. Jackson, ‘Assistant Director 
Professional Examining Boards 


Architects Optometrical 
Anthracite Mine Inspectors Osteopathic 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors Osteopathic Surgeens 
Dental Council harmacy 


Engineers and Land Surveyors Public Accountants 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
President and Chief Executive Officer, JouN A. H. KEITH 


Mis; Bowen W. BiDOtRs «6 occ ccccsescucccessens Carlisle 
ReGte We, COP MMe oo dsscsceve comccncode suvads Dimock 
(SEO Ree rrr Pittsburgh 


asaierWecccutersiar aa a Philadelphia 


Medical Education and Licen- Undertakers 
—_ Veterinary 

Nurse. 
Institutions a Higher Learning 
RR EG a OS as 465 bac cecadeccaceaeews Somerset 
F. A. LOVELAND........ PEC PEE CE CCC PERE EE COPE Corry 
DEARION TER FONE, og 66. ce cccvcadcsssceaces Bryn Mawr 
WIRD RANG IR CPANIGEIIN Sc oc coctcceececeavacuceed Mansfield 


James N. MUBNescccccscceadceccees vicwscudodda eee 








Official Communications 


“SUMMER ROUND-UP OF CHILDREN” 
What is it? 
A campaign to enlist the interest of parents 
in having their children enter the first grade 
of school free from all remediabke physical 
defects. 
Who is promoting the work? 
The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers with the cooperation of the United 
States Bureau of Education. 
Of what use are the results to schools? 
Pupils entering school with remediable de- 
fects corrected are able to do more efficient 
work. Percentage of attendance is higher. 
In one town where this plan was tried, the 
first grade had the highest percentage in at- 
tendance of any of the first four grades. 
What was the report of the “Round-Up” of 
1926? 
Approximately fifty thousand children were 
examined and the final returns received show 
that nearly one-half of the defects discovered 
were corrected. There was a 100% increase 
last summer in the number of States partici- 
pating in the campaign over those which 
enlisted in 1925. 
How = we cooperate with the 1927 “Round- 
p? 
By informing our own local groups of the 
possibilities of such a campaign and by 
urging our parent-teacher associations, in 
membership with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, to register with the 
president of the State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and secure the requirements 
and method of procedure from the Campaign 
Office, 5517 Germantown Avenue, Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania. 
JOHN A. H. KEITH 





MISSING BROTHER IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA? 

Peter James Creeden, 47 Windsor Road, 
Richmond, Surrey, England, is trying to trace 
his brother, Michael Thomas Creeden, alias 
Thomas Creed, last heard of at Perth, Western 
Australia where he was in charge of the Katan- 
ning State School. His credentials were ob- 
tained from the British Army (he was Regi- 
mental Schoolmaster at Dinapore and Fyza- 
bad, India) and the Western Australian 
Board of Education. He might possibly be 
teaching in the United States. 

Send any information to John A. H. Keith, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





1927 EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS 


The 1927 Conference of School Superinten- 
dents and Normal School Principals will be 
held in the Capitol, Harrisburg, November 3, 
4 and 5. 

The general theme of the meeting will be 
“The Place of Supervision in a Modern System 
of Public Schools.” 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION DATES 

State Board of Undertakers—Pittsburgh, May 
18, 19. 

Pre-Professional Examinations—Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and each County Seat, June 
1-3 


State Board of Osteopathic Examiners—Phila- 
delphia, June 8-11. 

State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners 
—Philadelphia, June 17, 18. 

State Dental Council and Examining Board— 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, June 22-25. 

State Board of Optometrical Examiners— 
Philadelphia, June 27-29. 

State Board of Medical Education and Licen- 
ne and Pittsburgh, July 
5-9. 


STATE COUNCIL MEETING 
Among the business transacted by the State 
Council of Education at its April meeting were 
the following items of general interest: 
1. Approved applications for adjustments of 
true valuations of: 
Blooming Valley Borough and East Fal- 
lowfield Twp., Crawford County. 
2. Approved the following sites for consoli- 
dated schools: 
Butler Twp., Butler County; Fairview 
Twp., Karns City Boro, Butler County; 
Allegheny Twp., Westmoreland County; 
Jackson Twp., Cambria County. 
3. Re-approved the following consolidated 





schools: 
Gouglersville School, Cumru District, 
Berks County; Hamilton-McKinley 


School, Logan District, Blair County. 

4. Authorized the creation of West Mayfield 
Borough, Beaver County, as a separate 
school district of the fourth class. 

5. Approved report of joint committee for 
promotion of high school teachers in first 
class districts to the super-maximum sal- 
ary. (Complete report on page 637.) 

6. Approved the cooperative plan of Johns- 
town School District and the University 
of Pittsburgh whereby the University of 
Pittsburgh offers to the residents of 
Johnstown and vicinity courses covering 





the first two years of college work. (See 
separate article on page 637.) 
MUSIC WEEK 
Pennsylvania’s participation in the Bee- 


thoven Centennial has been most creditable and 
noteworthy. It may very well be considered 
a most encouraging omen of the interest in 
music, generally, in this State. Splendid 
reports have been made by music clubs, com- 
munity organizations and public schools of 
their interest and hearty cooperation in this 
celebration. 

Reports of extensive plans for the observ- 
ance of Music Week are coming in from all 
sections of the State. The number of demon- 


strations and exhibitions of the regular pro- 
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gram of music being planned by the schools is 
especially gratifying. a. 

Pennsylvania has stood out foremost in its 
total number of school and community partici- 
pations in the celebration of Music Week. This 
standing is based on the number of reports of 
participation sent in. Therefore, every school 
district and community participating is strong- 
ly urged to send a composite report, including 
programs and newspaper publicity, to the 
Director of Music, Department of Public In- 
struction. 


JOHNSTOWN JUNIOR COLLEGE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The State Council of Education at its meet- 
ing April 8, 1927 approved the cooperative 
plan whereby the University of Pittsburgh will 
conduct in the Central High School building, 
Johnstown, courses covering the freshman and 
sophomore years of college work. 

The school district of Johnstown will fur- 
nish the building, science laboratories, equip- 
ment and library facilities. The University 
of Pittsburgh will furnish the professorial 
staff and will be responsible for the organiza- 
tion, class formation, programing, etc. 

The work will be identical with that given 
in corresponding courses on the University 
campus. Class standing and written reports 
of students’ work will be on record in the 
University of Pittsburgh, credited and accepted 
for full value given to work done in the 
University. 

The courses will be open to students of 
Johnstown and vicinity and admission require- 
ments will be the same as for those entering 
the University for campus courses. 








QUALIFICATIONS FOR PROMOTION 
OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
DISTRICTS OF THE FIRST CLASS 


As Revised by the State Council of Education, 
April 8, 1927, Effective July 1, 1927 

Qualifications and Salaries of Superior 
High School Teachers in Districts of the First 
Class—In accordance with the provision from 
Section 2 of the qualification and salary act 
in districts of the first class, “subject to the 
regulations prescribed by the State Council of 
Education, and such additional regulations as 
the local school board of education may pre- 
scribe, the minimum maximum salary for high 
school teachers shall be advanced to $3,600.” 
The minimum requirements for such advance- 
ment are herein set forth. 


First Step 

Pursuant to this requirement of the law, 
high school teachers who have taught for at 
least one year upon the maximum salary of 
three thousand two hundred dollars prescribed 
by the salary schedule shall advance to the 
salary of three thousand four hundred dollars 

by possessing the following qualifications: 
1. A-rating in teaching on the State teacher’s 
rating score card of ninety or above ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Schools; 
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provided, that, whenever any school dis- 
trict shall develop a rating device which 
shall meet the approval of the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, this 
device may be used in lieu of the State 
teacher’s rating score card wherever these 
regulations call for the use of the said 
card. 

2. The satisfactory completion of twelve 
semester hours of graduate work in edu- 
cation, or in the subject field of the teach- 
er’s interest, or in both, in an institution 
approved by the State Council of Educa- 
tion. A graduate course in education shall 
be a course or courses representing not 
less than twelve semester hours in the field 
of education pursued subsequent to the 
conferring of the baccalaureate degree and 
pursued in an approved university, college, 
or technical school in which courses of 
post-graduate grade in education are cus- 
tomarily offered. Where the teacher in 
question is not the holder of a baccalaure- 
ate degree such teacher must have com- 
pleted in an accredited institution or in- 
stitutions four years of post-high school 
education and in addition thereto twelve 
semester hours of further advanced work. 
This exception applies only to teachers 
now in service. 


Note.—The scholastic qualifications stated 
or implied under condition two may be waived 
in the case of an exceptional teacher whom 
the Superintendent of Schools may desire to 
recommend to the Board of Public Education 
for advancement to the first step in the Super- 
Maximum Salary because of the teacher’s un- 
usual ability and outstanding success as an in- 
structor in the classroom. In measuring the 
qualifications under this waiver the Superin- 
tendent of Schools shall be required to take 
into consideration the teacher’s length of ser- 
vice, his outstanding ability, his suecess in 
teaching and other recognized educational 
service to the schools. The details of the 
above requirements shall be left to the Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

3. The submission of a thesis or published 
article upon some subject germane to the 
teacher’s professional work, approved by 
the Superintendent of Schools. (Not re- 
quired of teachers who possess the Mas- 
ter’s degree received in course from an 
approved college or university.) 


4. Membership and participation in the ac- 
tivities of a professional organization or 
learned society; and distinct and helpful 
contributions to the general welfare of the 
school such as participation in the extra- 
curricular life of the school and any other 
assignment which may be required in 
the administration of the school, approved 
by the Superintendent of Schools. 


Second Step 
Having qualified for the salary of three 
thousand four hundred dollars, and having re- 
ceived this salary for a period of one year, 
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such teacher may advance to the salary of three 
thousand six hundred dollars by possessing 
the following additional qualifications: 


1. A further rating in teaching on the State 
teacher’s rating score card of ninety or 
above approved by the Superintendent of 
Schools; provided, that whenever any 
school district shall develop a rating de- 
vice which shall meet the approval of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, this device may be used in lieu of 
the State teacher’s rating score card wher- 
ever these regulations call for the use of 
the said card. 


2. Twelve additional semester hours of 

- graduate work in education or in the 
subject field of the teacher’s interest, or 
in both, in an institution approved by the 
State Council of Education: 


Note.—The scholastic qualifications stated 
or implied under condition two may be waived 
in the case of an exceptional teacher whom the 
Superintendent of Schools may desire to recom- 
mend to the Board of Public Education for 
advancement to the second step in the Super- 
Maximum Salary because of the teacher’s un- 
usual ability and outstanding success as an 
instructor in the classroom. In measuring the 
qualifications under this waiver the Superin- 
tendent of Schools shall be required to take 
into consideration the teacher’s length of ser- 
vice, his outstanding ability, his success in 
teaching and other recognized educational ser- 
vice to the schools. The details of the above 
requirements shall be left to the Superinten- 
dent of Schools. 


3. Evidence of continued scholastic and pro- 
fessional interests and contacts as speci- 
fied in Section 4 of the first step. 


4. Teachers having qualified for the salary 
of three thousand six hundred dollars, in 
order to continue to receive this salary for 
successive years must maintain the same 
high quality of teaching service as re- 
quired under rule one, step one, of the 
Super-Maximum Salary Schedule,and must 
continue to show those scholastic and pro- 
fessional interests and contacts by which 
the said salary was first qualified for. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall approve the minimum qualifications here- 
in set forth of all persons recommended by 
the Superintendent of Schools in any district 
of the first class for the special consideration 
herein provided. 





“Little Women” by Louisa May Alcott was 
the popular choice of high school students as 
the book that has had the greatest influence 
on their lives in a vote polled throughout the 
United States by the editors of Current Litera- 
ture, a magazine edited for high school and 
college students. With such healthy literary 
taste displayed by the young, librarians need 
concentrate upon directing the literary taste 
of the oldsters. 
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4,000 MID-TERM GRADUATES 
Approximately 4,000 pupils were granted 
diplomas from Pennsylvania High Schools hav- 
ing mid-term graduation exercises at the close 
of the first semester in February. The follow- 
ing are among the districts reporting mid-term 


graduates: 
MN Sogo eG Stuy yeteay ea gece 58 
HHO SEOR Fiocoresucuanc ote areas. e ererecere 226 
NE os seen uae wikg a cen eee 38 
BIO eerie hoa eae Nes 91 
TET err rere 148 
UE TOT Ch 2) 1 ee Oe BP cera rac ae 114 
Re re ere 38 
INGERISCOWE 6 6550-5. coc oe eos ore 54 
NE ig Asa ee eenaee 1047 
DD 3s 40k ee eases 1900 
II oo enn eeutedesenwes 205 
OE Soccer eovensder eds 43 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

Interest in literature as a means of personal 
culture and as an artistic cross-section of life 
can be enhanced among high schoo! students 
by a judicious use of contemporary books. All 
literature was at one time contemporary litera- 
ture. The ancients did not know that they 
were ancients. They lived and wrote down 
the record of that living. The record is read 
today. And today literature is also being lived 
and recorded. The best of that record should 
be laid before high school students. 

Students will read contemporary literature 
without any help on the part of the school. 
But help will develop a sense of values, a dis- 
crimination in selection that will make for cul- 
ture after the student has left school. If to 
the commonly accepted classics there can be 
added well selected types of contemporary writ- 
ing the interest in literature will be keener 
and more sympathetic. Youth believes in the 
present. It is a good starting point from 
which to measure values. 

The reading list of a high school for class- 
room use should include, where they can best 
be introduced, a volume of contemporary 
poetry, a modern novel, a collection of modern 
short stories, a book of one act plays, a book 
of contemporary essays, a book of contem- 
porary biographical selections, and a book of 
the better type of scientific selections. Prac- 
tically all of the publishing houses have well 
selected and edited volumes covering the types 
of literature just mentioned. 

For home reading there ought to be made 
available by the school many additional vol- 
umes in the field of poetry, fiction, biography, 
drama and popular science and travel. There 


should be made available also for the students 
a few of the better literary magazines of in- 
terest to youth. With the great mass of in- 
ferior magazines confronting high school stu- 
dents at every news stand, a wise guidance 
should be provided in relation to magazine 
reading. : 
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ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
February 1927 

Teachers in the following counties and dis- 

tricts made it possible for their superintendents 

to forward all their February attendance re- 

ports to the Department of Public Instruction 


on time. 








Counties 
Adams Lancaster 
Blair Lawrence 
Bradford Lebanon 
Butler Lehigh 
Cameron Lycoming 
Chester Montour 
Clarion Northumberland 
Clinton Perry 
Cumberland Sullivan 
Franklin Tioga 
Fulton Union 
Greene Wayne 
Indiana Wyoming 
Jefferson York 
Lackawanna 

Districts 
Abington Twp. Kittanning 
Allentown Lancaster 
Altoona Lansford 
Ambridge Latrobe 
Archbald Lebanon 
Ashland Lewistown 
Ashley Lock Haven 
Bangor Logan Twp. 
Beaver Falls Lower Merion 
Berwick Mahanoy City 
Bethlehem Mahanoy Twp. 
Blakely McKeesport 
Bloomsburg McKees Rocks 
Braddock Meadville 
Bradford Middletown 
Bristol Milton 
Canonsburg Minersville 
Carbondale Monessen 
Carlisle Monongahela 
Carnegie Mount Carmel 
Cecil Mt. Pleasant 
Chambersburg Mt. Pleasant Twp. 
Cheltenham Munhall 
Chester Nanticoke 
Clairton Nanty-Glo 
Clearfield New Brighton 
Coal Twp. New Castle 
Columbia New Kensington 
Connellsville Newport 
Conshohocken Norristown 
Corry Northampton 
Dormont Oil City 
DuBois Old Forge 
Dunbar Olyphant 
Dunmore Palmerton 
Duquesne Phoenixville 
Easton Pittston 
E. Conemaugh Plymouth 
Ellwood City Pottstown 
Erie Punxsutawney 
Farrell Radnor 
Fell Twp. Rankin 
Ford City Reading 
Forest City Redstone 
Franklin Ridgway 
German Rochester 
Greensburg Rostraver 
Hanover Sayre 
Harrisburg Scottdale 
Haverford Scranton 
Hazle Twp. Shamokin 
Hazleton Sharon 
Hollidaysburg Shenandoah 
Homestead Steelton 
Huntingdon Sunbury 
Indiana Tamaqua 
Johnsonburg Tarentum 
Kane Taylor 
Kingston Throop 
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Titusville West Chester 
Tyrone West Mahanoy 
Uniontown West Pittston 
Upper Darby Whitehall 
Williamsport 
Warren Windber 
Washington Woodlawn 
Waynesboro York 


In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s February attendance report failed to 
reach the Department of Public Instruction 
on time: 


Bedford Delaware 
Berks Forest 
Carbon Mercer 
Columbia Pike 





MONTHLY DIGEST OF EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS ; 
A digest of educational bulletins, magazine 
articles and other professional publications 
available in the Library of the Department of 
Public Instruction but not for circulation out- 
side the Department. 
This digest is prepared monthly for the De- 


_ partment Staff and is published in this section 


for general information. School officials, teach- 
ers and others interested in educational publi- 
cations will find the digest of help in locating 
specific articles. 


Of General Interest 

Background and personality. H. Clark Brown. High 
School Teacher, March, 1927. p. 90, 91. 

Evolution of modern educational ideals. Stuart A. 
Courtis. Platoon School, Jan., 1927. p. 10-17. 
The thinking they do. W. H. Lancelot. Educational 

Review, Apr., 1927. p. 224-26. 

Administration—Check-list for the preparation of 
rules, regulations and written instructions. E. O. 
Melby. American School Board Journal, April, 
1927. p. 41, 42, 162. 

Financial statements and reports of a local school 
administration. N. LL. and Fred Englehardt. 
Teachers College Record, Feb., 1927, p. 611-24. 

Law governing school-board procedure and records, 
III. I. N. Edwards. Elementary School Jour- 
nal, March, 1927. p. 518-28. 

Liability of school-boards in cases of accidents. 
R. C. Woellner. American School Board Journal, 
April, 1927. p. 49, 50. 

Matters of technic in employing teachers in smaller 
schools. R. V. Hunkins. American School Board 
Journal, April, 1927. p. 39, 40, 161-52. 

Plan for rating schools on the basis of efficiency. 
E. E. Keener. Journal of Educational Research, 
March, 1927. p. 190-97. 

Adult Education—Adult education—a challenge to 
Phi Beta Kappa. W. W. Bishop. School and So- 
ciety, April 2, 1927. p. 3885-94. 

Concerning parental attitudes. Bernard Glueck. 
Child Study, March, 1927. p. 3-4, 10-11. 

All Year School—All-year school. Louise E. Lovell. 
Educational Review, April, 1927. p. 196-202. 
Art Education—Fostering the child’s desire to draw. 
Margaret Mathias. American Childhood, April, 

1927. p. 17-18, 62. 

Character Education—Educating for desirable atti- 
tudes in conduct. Georgina Lommen. Journal of 
Educational Method, March, 1927. p. 291-96. 

Morals and student activities. C. R. Foster. Journal 
of the N. E. A., April, 1927. p. 113-15. 

What does honesty mean to third- and fourth- 
grade children. F. R. Dearborn. Journal of 
Educational Method, Jan., 1927. p. 205-12. 

Colleges and Universities—Again the open door in 
education. F. D. Boynton. Journal of the N. E. 
A., April, 1927. p. 101-5. 

Curriculuam—Current practices and tendencies in the 
elementary curriculum of the training schools of 
teachers colleges and normal schools. Julia E. 
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Dickson. Educational Admin. and Supv., March, 
1927. p. 145-164. 

Curriculum in the college and university depart- 
ment of education. John Louis Horn. Educational 
Admin. and Supv., March, 1927. p. 165-69. 

High-school curriculum as it is. Herbert Patterson. 
Peabody Journal of Education, Jan., 1927. p. 218- 
24, 

Dramatic Education—Creating drama in the school 
room. Helen A. Murphy. American Childhood, 
April, 1927. p. 13-16, 62. 

Elementary Education—Flexibility of the Platoon 
school. F. H. Bair. Platoon School, Jan., 1927. p. 
28-32. 

English—In praise of accuracy. Dr. Alma Blount. 
American Schoolmaster, March, 1927. p. 95-100. 
Extra-Curricular Activities—A club experiment in the 
Amos Hiatt junior high school. Louise Jerrel. 
Elementary School Journal, March, 1927. p. 511- 

7%. 

Philosophy and administration of the auditorium. 
Rose Phillips. Platoon School, Jan., 1927. p. 22-27. 

Industrial Education—Growth of printing instruction. 
Cc. A. Wackman. American Schoolmaster, March, 
1927. p. 101-4. 

Principles of pre-vocational education. J. F. Norton. 
American Educational Digest, March, 1927. p. 310- 
31, 329. 

Music Education—Music and the sacred seven. W. F. 
Webster. American Educational Digest, March, 
1927. p. 293-96. 

Music in platoon schools. Will Earhart. (To be cont.) 
Platoon School, Jan., 1927. p. 33-37. 

Nature Study—A museum nature room for children. 
G. C. Carpenter. American Childhood. April, 1927. 
p. 10-12. 

N. E. A. nature study curriculum. Elizabeth K. 
Peeples. Childhood Education, March, 1927. _ p. 
394-13. 

Where children and birds tend gardens together. 
Emilie Yunker. American Childhood, April, 1927. 
p. 7-9, 61, 63. 

Physical Education—Individual gymnastics in public 
schools. Ann E. Collins. American Physical Edu- 
cation Review, Feb., 1927. p. 118-22. 

Reading—Effect of the summer vacation on silent- 
reading ability in the intermediate grades, Harry 
E. Elder. Elementary School Journal, March, 
1927. p. 541-46. 

The high schcol’s responsibility for teaching read- 
ing. W. S. Monroe, Chicago Schools Journal, 
March, 1927. p. 241-465. 

Reading readiness. Bertha Williams. American 
Schoolmaster, March, 1927. p. 87-90. 

Some high spots in the reading program. E. E. 
Smith Flementary English Review, Feb. 1927. 
p. 42-4. 

Study of ways and means of reorganizing and im- 
proving instruction in reading. W. S. Gray. Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, March, 1927. p. 
166-75. 

Summary of reading investigations (July 1, 1925 to 
June 30, 1926) II, W. S. Gray, Elementary School 
Journal, March, 1927. p. 495-510. 

Rural Education—Unique aspects of rural school meth- 
ods. Julius Boraas. American Educational Digest, 
March, 1927. p. 324, 326. 

School Failures—Study of the causes of high-school 
failures. C. A. Gardner. School Review, February, 
1927. p. 108-12. 

School Hygiene—An experiment in health-habit for- 
mation. Nellie E. Bussell. Chicago Schools Jour- 
nal, March, 1927. p. 253-58. 

School Libraries—Survey of library work in a platoon 
school. R. E. Norris. Elementary School Journal, 
Jan., 1927. p. 366-76. 

Science—Some desirable practices in high-school bi- 
ology. Jesse M. Shaver. Peabody Journal of Edue 
cation, March, 1927. p. 272-765. 

Social Studies—An investigation into some social at- 
titudes of high school pupils. Robert Frederick. 
School and Society, April 2, 1927. p. 410-12. 

Special Education—The gifted child. D. W. Jensen. 
Journal of Educational Research, Jan., 1927. p. 
34-45; Feb., p. 126-33; Mar., p. 198-206. 

Supervision—Supervision of instruction and ourriculum 
making in secondary schools as complementary 
processes. J. A. Clement, Educational Admin, and 
Supv., March, 1927. p. 170-177. 
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Teacher Training—Aohievement test for secondary 
teacher training. Joseph J. Weber. High School 
Teacher, March, 1927. p. 84-86. 

Educational guidance through teachers’ meetings. 
F. P. Hawkes. Journal of Educational Method, 
March, 1927. p. 297-305. 

Neglected agent of progress: the normal school. 
Orville F. Myers. Elementary School Journal, 
March, 1927. p. 533-40. 

Some tendencies in the administration of teachers 
colleges. Shelton Phelps. Peabody Journal of 
Education, March, 1927. p. 294-302, 

Training of teachers: the problem of professionalized 
subject-matter. Charles C. Fries. Educational 
Admin. and Supv., March, 1927. p. 178-91. 

What is teacher training? J. H. Dillard. School and 
Society, April 2, 1927. p. 406-07. 

Visual Education—Visual instruction and classroom 
instruction. R. H. Jordan, Educational Screen, 
March, 1927. p. 117-20. 

Vocational Guidance—Vocational guidance. Adda 
Dilts. Journal of Educational Method, March, 
1927. p. 310-14. 





PROGRESS IN THE HOME-CLASS 
MOVEMENT 

Pennsylvania’s plan to provide Home-Class 
Teachers for Foreign-born Mothers, is proving 
its real value. Classes have been organized 
and full-time teachers employed in many dis- 
tricts in sections of the State where this work 
is especially needed. The indications are that 
this work will be organized in many additional 
districts during the coming year. 

At present more than three thousand mothers 
of different nationalities are enrolled in home 
classes. The interest of the mothers and their 
eagerness to attend the classes clearly indicate 
the importance of this phase of educational 
activity. 

The mother in the home, the most vital factor 
in the true Americanization of the family, has 
been too long neglected. It is a distinct step 
forward for our State to have made provision 
to give these mothers, by practical means, a 
type of instruction that will enable mothers to 
be intelligent guides for their children. It 
will mean a continuance of the child’s respect 
for the mother, and the mother’s control and 
influence over the child. It is a_ significant 
effort on the part of Pennsylvania’s public 
school system to prevent much future delin- 
quency and crime, and provide a higher type 
of citizenship for the Commonwealth. 

One of the outstanding enactments of edu- 
cational legislation in our State in recent years 
has been the making of this work a part of 
the public school system, and providing State 
reimbursement to local districts for the same 
percentage of the minimum salaries of Home- 
Class Teachers as the districts now receive on 
the minimum salaries of other teachers in their 
employ. 

The Assembly of 1925 did its part in opening 
the way for a genuine assimilation of foreign- 
born mothers. It now remains for superin- 
tendents of public schools to take advantage of 
the help which the State offers in financing 
this work. Superintendents are urged to study 
their respective districts with a view to dis- 
covering the need for local home-class service. 





A winner never quits, and a quitter never 
wins. 











Visual Education 


Still Projector Technique 


One of the pronouncements at the recent 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
meeting was that every teacher should know 
how to operate a still projector because of the 
wealth of material available and the need of 
this visual aid for the effective teaching of 
practically every subject in the curriculum. 
It was also said that many school districts 
in the State own a machine of the lantern 
slide, opaque object, or combination type, but 
it remans idle because the teacher does not 
know how to operate it. 

The technique of still projector operation is 
very simple and can be mastered by any 
teacher with a little persistent effort. The 
following suggestions will enable any teacher 
to operate a lantern slide projector after a 
half dozen trials: 

1. Procure and read the instruction book 
issued in connection with the particular 
type of lantern on hand. This will give 
the necessary information concerning 
electric current, illumination, focusing, 
etc. 

2. Connect the lantern. Trouble may be en- 
countered in plugging into the socket. 
Have interchangeable attachments on hand 
so that this first difficulty may be sur- 
mounted. 

3. Illuminate the machine. Be sure electric 
current is correct for the lamp used. Fol- 
low instruction book directions. 

4. Focus machine on screen. Consult instruc- 
tion book chart. 

5. Insert slide in carrier. Note thumb mark 
for correct position. Try inserting and 
removing three or four slides. 

6. Learn how to clean the condensing and 
objective lenses. See instruction book. 
This is important. Good definition and 
brilliancy will depend on sharp focus and 
clean lenses. 

When the above steps are mastered the 
teacher is ready to make use of glass slide 
material in connection with the school work. 

The glass slide is regarded as one of the 
very valuable visual aids because its use makes 
possible a picture of sufficient size which all 
members of the class may see and study to- 
gether. Observation and discussion are vital 
elements in the educative process. The slide 
will develop both. Only such slides should be 
projected as have special relationship to the 
subject of study. It is important to remember 
that a chief aim in instruction is the develop- 
ment of correct concepts. This will be a guide 
to the teacher in the selection of slides, and 
will result in the saving of considerable time 
in achieving the objectives of the curriculum. 

In districts owning a lantern there is usually 
a collection of slide material. Teachers should 
evaluate this material and make use of all 
that will— 


1. Clarify subject matter 
2. Contribute to a better understanding of 
lesson material 

8. Assist in developing correct concepts 
In addition, more than 100,000 slides are avail- 
able from various agencies for transportation 
charges only. These visualize certain phases 
of every subject in the course of study. (Send 
to Department for source sheet.) That the 
slide makes a contribution to every subject 
becomes evident through use. It is being used 
with increasing success in every grade be- 
ginning with kindergarten and ending with 
the high school. 


Try Slides With Music 


Have pupils or any audience sing the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic from a song sheet. 
Project a slide of the same song on a screen 
and have them sing. Which brings the greater 
reaction? Use the slides which visualize the 
story. Is there a difference in expression? 


Correlation 


Secure from the State Library and Museum 
The Evolution of the Book series by John W. 
Alexander. Note what can be developed in 
the fields of art, English, history and civics. 


Hiawatha 

Have a sixth grade class read Hiawatha, 
using a textbook. Have another class read 
the story from slides projected on a screen. 
Note difference in reactions. Similar experi- 
ments may be conducted in the various 
subjects. 

Other purposes the slide may serve are: 
To develop background 
For review 
For examination 
To amplify a lesson 
To introduce children to new matter 
To train pupils in expression and self- 

reliance 
To clinch essential facts 


DS EUR geno 





EXTENSION EDUCATION 


Summer-Session Courses for Teachers and 
Supervisors 


The attention of Superintendents of Public 
Schools is called to the announcements below 
of training courses for teachers of English 
and citizenship classes for immigrants and 
native illiterates. Reimbursement by the State 
for expenses incurred in conducting English 
and citizenship classes and home-classes, is 
contingent upon proper certification of all such 
teachers. 

Owing to light enrolment previously in such 
teacher-training courses, no arrangements will 
be made for such training within the Com- 
monwealth except at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, as given below. For the information 
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and convenience of teachers needing this train- 
ing, the courses to be given at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, are also indicated. 


University of Pittsburgh 
Courses in Immigrant Education and Public 
School Extension 
—_ English to Adult Immigrants. 
cr. 


A training course for teachers of non- 
English-speaking adults; guiding principles 
and approved methods in the teaching of a 
modern language; adaptation of means and 
methods to recent immigrants; conducting 
adult classes; observation and discussion of 
teaching practice; community factors in even- 
ing school work; classroom problems. Assigned 
reading and research. 


S 41. 


Dr. Hoechst. 8:30-9:30. 
S 42. American Ideals and Racial Back- 
grounds. 2 er. 


A valuable course for teachers of adult im- 
migrants, as well as for teachers in districts 
containing many foreign-born. American ideals 
of civic and social life, and America’s progress 
towards their realization. Racial inheritances 
and contributions. Past and present problems 
of immigration and assimilation. Educational 
factors in Americanizing the immigrant. Study 
of local racial groups. Assigned reading. 

Mr. Berkey. 10:30-11:30. 


S 48. Administration and Supervision of 
Public School Extension. 2 cr. 


A course for principals and head teachers in 
evening school and extension work. Legal 
provision for adult education in Pennsylvania. 
Special needs and claims of adult illiterates 
and non-English-speaking immigrants. Or- 
ganization and management of adult classes 
and community center activities. Qualifications, 
training and certification of teachers in Ameri- 
canization work. Use of public school prop- 
erty for the benefit of all the people. Assigned 
reading, class conferences and written topics. 

Dr. Hoechst. 11:30-12:30. 


S 44. Preparation for Citizenship. 2 er. 

A course for instructors in Civics and Citi- 
zenship and a supplemental course for teachers 
and workers in immigrant education. Ameri- 
can standards of citizenship in theory and prac- 
tice. The citizen’s share in civic life and com- 
munity progress. Legal requirements in the 
naturalization of aliens. Results and values 
of restricted immigration. Preparing new 
Americans for responsible citizenship. Present- 
day problems in government. Class conferences 
and assigned reading. 

Mr. Berkey. 9:30-10:30. 


S$ 101. Principles of Phonetics. 2 cr. 
Speech sounds, their character and forma- 


tion. Analysis and synthesis of sounds; ar- 
ticulation bases of various languages. This 


course is especially designed for teachers who 
deal with foreign-born students, and is in- 
tended to aid them in solving difficulties in 
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teaching correct articulation in English. It 
is offered in connection with Americanization 


courses. 
Professor Raschen. 10:30-11:30. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 
1. Education of the immigrant aduvit,—racial 
backgrounds. Miss Caroline Whipple. 
2. Teaching English to foreigners,—begin- 
ner’s course. 

Problems of method and curriculum in teach- 
ing those who know nothing or very little of 
the English language. 

Dr. Goldberger. 

3. Teaching English and citizenship to for- 
eigners—advanced course. 

A study of methods of teaching English to 
adults and to children, especially those who 
have some knowledge of English. 

Dr. Goldberger. 

4, Illustrative lessons in Citizenship. 

This course will be illustrated by lessons in 
the eighth grade in the Demonstration School. 

Mr. Hatch. 

5. Hducation in essentials in American Gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. Shiels. 

6. Fundamentals in Civie Education. 

Dr. Shiels. 





SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES FOR 
SPECIAL CLASS TEACHERS 


A number of special class teachers in Penn- 
sylvania hold Partial Certificates to teach spe- 
cial classes which expire August 1, 1927. The 
Partial Certificate may be renewed for the 
school year 1927-1928 on receipt of a rating 
card and on the completion of six semester 
hours of additional work completed since the 
issue of the certificate or the last renewal. 
Holders of Partial Certificates should select 
courses for renewal which may be accepted 
toward standard certification to teach special 
classes. The following institutions offer ap- 
proved courses in special class education: 


Columbia University 
New York City 
Geneva College 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Martin Institute for 
Speech Correction 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Miami University 
Psycho-Educational 
Clinic, Dayton, Ohio 
Pennsylvania State 
College 
State College, Pa. 
Simmons College 
Boston, Mass. 


State Normal School 
Geneseo, N. Y. 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
University of Pennsylva- 
nia 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, N. Y. 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
The Vineland Training 
School 
Vineland, N. J. 





Youth holds no society with grief.—Euri- 


pides. 
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Every Text Book 1s 
Safeguarded from 
Daily Wear and Handling 


WHEN 


Holden Book Covers 


ARE PROVIDED 





Your books will be clean and attractive in appear- 
ance—Sound and durable and able to provide your 
community with twice the length of service 








You cannot afford to operate your schools under 
the Free Text Book Law without these Covers in con- 


junction! 
Now is the time to economize! 
Samples Free 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 
By Homer B. Reed, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 481 pages. Ginn and Company. 
$2.00. 

It gives teachers and those interested in 
the scientific study of education an introduc- 
tion to the scientific studies which have given 
us the foundation for the psychology of read- 
ing, arithmetic, hand-writing, spelling, lan- 
guage, history and geography. It summarizes, 
interprets and brings up to date scientific 
research much as Freeman did in 1916 and 
Starch in 1919. 


Pustic ScHooL FINANCE. By Arthur B. 
Moehlman, Professor of School Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, University of 
Michigan. 508 pages. Rand McNally and 
Company. 

The purposes of the book are to serve as a 
guide to educational officers in the field and 
“as a university text in superintendent train- 
ing. Its technique is practical and has stood 
the test of use in the schools of Detroit. In 
the introduction, W. A. Jessup says that the 
author has set up a scheme of accounting with 

a recognition of the fact that it is impossible 

to discuss the financial phases of the school 

apart from its educational policy. The author 
approaches the problem from its social, eco- 
nomic and organization aspects in terms of 
both local and state needs. The treatment 
consists of The Problem, The Attack, The 
Technique, Appraisal. 


Pustic ScHooL RELATIONS. By Arthur B. 
Moehlman, Professor of School Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, University of 
Michigan. 262 pages. Rand McNally and 
Company. 

A discussion of the principles underlying in- 
formational service in the public schools and 
a technique for practical use. Purposes: to 
furnish a clear analysis of the problem of 
public relations and to present its solution; to 
provide a text in the public relations field. In 
the introduction, John W. Withers praises the 
volume as a most valuable contribution to the 
problem of interpreting the schools to the 
community. The treatment is characteristic: 
The Problem, The Analysis, The Solution, 
Appraisal. 


THE INDIAN CHIEFS OF PENNSYLVANIA. By C. 
Hale Sipe, Attorney, Butler, Pa., and 


member of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. Introduction by George P. 
Donehoo, former State Librarian. 569 pp. 
The Zeigler Printing Co., Inc., Butler, 
Pa. $5.00. 

Since Pennsylvania was the Gateway to 
Ohio, Indiana and the West, as well as to 
Kentucky and the South, the entire Indian 
“problem” of the Colonies was largely worked 
out within the State or by Pennsylvanians out- 
side its boundaries. Hence a knowledge of 
this early Indian period in Pennsylvania gives 
an understanding of the history of the sur- 
rounding states. The traders followed the 
migrating Indians. Their presence in terri- 
tory claimed by the French was the underlying 
cause of the French and Indian War. The 
rivalry between France and Great Britain, the 
building of the French forts and the long 
struggle for possession of the Continent caused 
more suffering in Pennsylvania than in any 
other state. 

This book gives the biography of over thirty 
Indian chiefs, with a general view of the 
tribes and their characteristics. Most inter- 
esting are the accounts of Peter Minuit’s Pur- 
chase of a tract on the Delaware where he 
set up the first Swedish colony in America; 
of Penn’s Treaty, “the only one never sworn 
to and never broken;” of Chief Shikellamy, 
the most picturesque and historic Indian char- 
acter in the State; of the far-reaching effects 
of the “Walking Purchase” of 17387; of Wash- 
ington’s mission to the French at the head- 
waters of the Allegheny; of Braddock’s defeat; 
of Pennsylvania’s Scalp Act. The concluding 
chapters treat Indian events in Pennsylvania 
during the Revolution and Wayne’s victory 
and final peace. Truly an exhaustive and 
enlightening book on Indian lore and history. 


A GUIDE TO THINKING. A Beginner’s Book in 
Logic. By Olin Templin and Anna Mc- 
ae Doubleday, Page and Company. 

_ The threefold purpose of the book, accord- 

ing to the authors’ preface is (1) To 

make apparent the importance of right think- 
ing in everyday life (2) To provide an ele- 
mentary course of training in correct thinking 
and (3) To encourage those who feel the need 
of greater skill in thinking to continue the 
effort to acquire it. The five parts of the 
text deal with knowledge, the materials, the 
methods, the pathology and the results of 
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thinking. The language is simple. The exer- 
cises at the conclusion of each chapter help 
to make clear the content of the chapter. 


OutwaRD Bounp. Atlantic Readers: Book 
Five. Grade VIII. By Randall J. Condon. 
Little, Brown and Company. $.85. 

The Atlantic Readers have as their content 
prose and poetry that will deepen the sense 
of moral truth and inspire to noble action. 
The author has had two ideas in mind. First, 
that children learn to read the first two or 
three years in school and that thereafter they 
should have material to read from which they 
may learn. Second, that children in school 
ought to have beautiful books made like those 
they would enjoy reading out of school. The 
readings are selections from recognized litera- 
ture and treat many subjects with fine idealism. 


My LiFe WITH THE Eskimos. Abridged Edi- 
tion. By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson herein recounts the 
story of his eleven years in the Arctic lands, 
living largely on the country with the natives. 
The tale of his life there is fascinating read- 
ing. The reader learns many things about 
that land so seldom visited excepting by the 
world’s pioneers. 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By AI- 
gernon Tassin and Arthur Bartlett Mau- 
rice. Macmillan Company. 

This history of American literature is writ- 
ten in a most interesting manner. The style 
is good and the treatment makes the literature 
really a part of the period in which it was 
written. The illustrations add to the value 
of the text. 


THE POETRY Book. Nine Volumes: Books 
1, 2, 3 for primary years, $.80 each; Books 
4, 5, 6, for intermediate years, $.90 each; Books 
7, 8, 9 for junior high schools, $1.00 each. 
Edited by Miriam Blanton Huber, Herbert B. 
Bruner and Charles Madison Curry. Rand 
MeNally and Company. 

The Poetry Book is a series of reading books 
in nine volumes, one for each year of the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. The selec- 
tion and grade placement of poetry material is 
the result of extensive analysis and experi- 
mentation. ‘The editors have determined the 
poems most appropriate for children in each 
grade and have subjected these poems to the 
tests of use in actual schoolrooms and teaching 
situations with more than 50,000 children and 
1,500 teachers. Each volume contains a list 
of the twelve poems ranking highest for that 
grade, and indexes of authors and of titles. 
The print is clear and the illustrations most 
attractive. 


CHILDREN’S INTERESTS IN POETRY. By Miriam 
Blanton Huber, Herbert B. Bruner and 
Charles Madison Curry. Rand MeNally 
and Co. $1.75. 

This volume is supplementary to the series 

The Poetry Book. The first part gives the 

history of the poetry experiment which was the 
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basis of The Poetry Book series. Then fol- 
low the lists that resulted from the experiment, 
then composite indexes and finally suggestions 
for teaching poetry. 


AMERICA’S ROOTS IN THE Past. The Com- 
munity Life History Series. By Daniel J. 
Beeby and Dorothea Beeby. Charles FE. 
Merrill Co. 

The first part of this book tells in an inter- 
esting manner the facts of ancient and Euro- 
pean history which relate to American history 
and American life. The author then takes up 
the periods of the discovery and the settle- 
ment of America and the events leading up 
to the Revolutionary War. Each chapter con- 
cludes with topics for discussion and sugges- 
tions for reading for (a) the pupil and (b) 
the teacher. 


EpocHs OF AMERICAN HIstTory. Expansion 
and Reform 1889-1926. By John Spencer 
Bassett. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. 
Longman’s Green and Company. $1.50. 

This fourth and last book of the series falls 
into eras, the first, that of Grover Cleveland 
and William McKinley; the second, that of the 
political struggle dominated by Theodore 

Roosevelt; and the third, the period of the 

World War and Woodrow Wilson’s adminis- 

tration. The book contains suggestions for 

teachers and readers, and reference lists and 
maps. 


THE CONDUCT OF PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES IN ELE- 
MENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS. By Wilbur 
P. Bowen. A. S. Barnes and Company. 
$2.00. 

This book treats the technique of handling 
classes in physical activity. It includes an 
extensive list of definite projects to be actually 
worked out and performed by the student. 
Problems in the choice and arrangement of 
activities for a class period and in the planning 
of the activities of each grade for the school 
year are included. The appendix gives gym- 
nastic positions, wand movements and Indian 
club exercises. 


LATIN FoR Topay. A First-Year Course. By 
Mason D. Gray and Thornton Jenkins. 
Ginn and Company. $1.40. 

This interesting first-year Latin book empha- 
sizes Roman life by its content and the very 
attractive pictures. Boys and girls are inter- 
ested in the life of boys and girls living at 
other times under different conditions. The 
lessons deal with stories of home life, and 
Roman history and legends. Emphasis is given 
the relation between English words and the 
Latin roots. 


ELEMENTS OF BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 
By Simon J. Jason. The Globe Book Com- 
pany. 

The author has aimed to make the text sim- 
ple, clear and accurate. Drills called Test Ex- 
ercises are included. There are exercises for 
use in class and for home use. The book con- 
tains two forms of closing and balancing the 
Cash Book, the one generally used by teachers 
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and a newer and simpler method used by prac- 
tising accountants. 


RurAL LIFE AT THE CROSSROADS. By Macy 
Campbell. Ginn and Company. 

The crossroads in rural life may lead to 
peasantry or to power. The development and 
inspiration of the coming generations of farm 
owners, farm operators, farm tenants, farm 
laborers and farm children are the ends sought 
by this practical, thought-provoking contribu- 
tion to rural sociology, economics and educa- 
tion. The author has been the head of the 
department of rural education in Iowa State 
Teachers College for eleven years and has 
studied rural conditions in all parts of the 
United States. The book is practical and sug- 
gestive and gives a wide economic outlook for 
rural life. 


NEIGHBORS NORTH AND SouTH. By Walter 
Lefferts. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Several American girls and boys are taken 
on a journey through the Hawaiian Islands, 
Alaska, Canada, the West Indies, Mexico and 
Central America, thus supplementing their 
experiences recounted in a previous volume, 
“Our Own United States.” The text makes 
interesting reading yet it is thorough in its 
treatment of the places visited. Questions 
and suggestions conclude each chapter. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH AMERICAN EDUCATION? 
By David Snedden, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 379 pages. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

A critical survey of present complex educa- 
tional and social conditions with valuable con- 
structive suggestions. He frankly acknowl- 
edges the validity of certain criticisms of our 
system of education, makes further criticisms 
of it and then tells how to correct its defects 
and to improve it. The book is intended for 
educators who are true “policy makers” and 
laymen who are dissatisfied with existing con- 
ditions. His method of treatment consists of 
stating pointed questions,-analyzing them and 
answering them frankly from convictions that 
Americans have more faith in education as a 
means of social conservation and regeneration 
than they have in political democracy, in re- 
ligion or even in economic achievement. 


LITERATURE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. Book 
Two. By Emma Miller Bolenius. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.48. 

In the remarks to the teacher the author 
points out that the selection of content in this 
collection has been made to meet the interests, 
aptitudes and capacities of the junior high 
school pupil. The material and method have 
been planned to lay the foundation for success~- 
ful high school readiug. The lists of books 
and magazines at the end of each selection will 
stimulate further reading. The selections are 
grouped according to subject matter. A most 
helpful Schedule of Readings for the teacher 
groups assignments and readings for the year 
into units of work. 
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The Story of Vanilla 


TEACH ERS of domestic science and house- 
hold arts are enthusiastic in their praise 
of this romantic story of a prosaic household 
product. Profusely illustrated—and brings to 
both teacher and pupil a lively new interest 
in a flavoring extract almost as old as the art 
of cooking. A booklet you'll be delighted to 
read and to own. 


Copies will be gladly sent without charge 
to teachers. Simply mail the 
coupon at the bottom 


LIVERMORE & KNIGHT CO., Publishers 


Providence, R. I. 
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nerves asHorsford’s 
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Justa teaspoonfulin 
a glass of water 
makes a delicious, 
refreshing drink. 
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giving phosphates to the 
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tite, aids digestion and 
tones up the entire system. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Abbott Educational Company, Chicago, 
Illinois: 
CORRELATED ART FOR ADVANCED SCHOOLS. 
Books I, II, and III. By Pedro J. Lemos 
and Bess Eleanor Foster. 


The George H. Doran Company, 244 Madison 
Avenue, New York City: 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
1878-1927. By James M. Beck. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 
INTERMEDIATE TYPEWRITING STUDIES. By 
William E. Harned. $1.36. 
MADAM THERESE. By Erckmann-Chatrian. 
$.80. 
THE Box IN THE SAND. By Lucia Webster 
Rice. $.72. 
STORIES AND SKETCHES: Stories of our Earth. 
By Nellie B. Allen and Edward K. Robin- 
son. $.36. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass.: 
— EAST AND WEST. By Lora B. Peck. 
80. 
Toy Town. By Etta Austin Blaisdell. $.65. 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 
New THIRD READER. Horace Mann Readers. 
By Walter L. Hervey and Melvin Hix. 
$1.50. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO SOCIAL ARITHMETIC. 
Book One. By Frank M. McMurry and C. 
Beverley Benson. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division Street, 
Newark, New Jersey: 
JUNIOR FRENCH. By L. J. A. Mercier. $1.68. 
My First Book. By Bessie Blackstone Cole- 
man. $.24. 


World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, 
New York: 

TEACHER’S MANUAL. Picture Story Reading 
Lessons. Series II. By Nila Banton Smith 
and Stuart A. Courtis. 

My Story Book. By Nila Banton Smith and 
Stuart A. Courtis. 

DIcTIONARY. By Nila Banton Smith and 
Stuart A. Courtis. 

Worp Carbs. Picture-Story Reading Les- 
sons. Series II. By Nila Banton Smith 
and Stuart A. Courtis. 

TExAS RANGER. Pioneering Life Series. 
By James B. Gillett and Howard R. 
Driggs. 





And casual as any clerk, 
He deals in dreams, and calls it—work! 
—E. Leamy. 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


ARBOR AND Birp Days. Compiled by H. T. 
Swift. Issued by Francis G. Blair, Super- 
—— of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


A Forest FIRE PREVENTION HANDBOOK FOR 
ScHOOL CHILDREN. Miscellaneous circular 
No. 79. United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


THE FORESTRY PRIMER. The American Tree 
Association, 1214 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


AN OUTLINE OF METHODS OF RESEARCH WITH 
SUGGESTIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
AND TEACHERS. Bulletin 1926, No. 24, De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 10c per copy. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
BOARD. 1925-26. General Education 
Board, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


THE AMERICAN CHILD. Monthly Bulletin of 
General Child Welfare. National Child 
Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


How THE HOME CAN COOPERATE WITH THE 
ScHooL. The University Society, Inc., 44 
East 28rd St., New York City. 


A Few CoLp FActTs FoR THINKERS. By J. F. 
Wright. Pathfinders of America, 311 Lin- 
coln Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


ADDENDA OF NEW ORTHOPHONIC RECORDINGS 
TO A GRADED LIST AND EDUCATIONAL CATA- 
Loc. Victor Talking Machine Company, 
Educational Department, Camden, New 
Jersey. 


CHINA INSTITUTE IN AMERICA. 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City, Bulletins 1 and 2. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION COSTS AND THE EQUIP- 
MENT BuDGET. Better Schools League, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


PROCEEDINGS—CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION held 
at Bucknell University. Bucknell Univer- 
sity Bulletin. Series 26, No. 3. Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 


BIENNIAL REPORT 1925-26, Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Reformatory, Huntingdon, Pa. 


CURRICULUM STUDY AND EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH. Bulletin of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. The Board of Public Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE AND ITS 
SERVICE. Pennsylvania State College Bul- 
letin, State College, Pa. 


ScHooL BULLETIN. Published by the School 
District of Reading, Pa. 
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711 Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


The better teachers for next year’s vacancies are 
available now at Bryani’s 


Increased facilities for teachers of 
vocational subjects 


1213 Flatiron Bldg. 
New York City 


























National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
1201 HOUSE BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 
Philena Syling, Asst. 


Schools for Teachers Teachers for Schools 














TEACHERS WANTED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Now and September 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Ine. 


D. H. Cook, Mgr., Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Serves direct requests only 
Awarded Gold Medal at Sesquicentennial for Placement Service. 























CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 


202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Teachers If you want helpful and reliable assis- 


tance enrollwith us. Free enrollment 
and no charge unless position is secured. 


School Authorities {794 ant f0cd 


ligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 




















Successful Teachers Wanted! 


for 1927 positions. Vocational Home Economics, 
Manual Training, Commercial, Music and the 
usual academic subjects in grade and high 
schools, Send card for free enrollment 


MODERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








ry | 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


We are pleased to announce that we have acquired 
the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 48th year. ‘‘Old- 
est teachers agency in the United States under one 
continuous management.’’ By this union we have added 
Many years of experience in placement to our efficient 
organization. We are now able to serve school officials 
and teachers better than ever before. 


Offices: 205 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa., P. 0. Box 157 























The Key 


to a Complete 
Educational 
Library 


of SPENCER filmslides—covering juve- 
nile subjects, Geography, Art, History, 
Literature, Physical Education, Health, 
Hygiene, etc. Further data furnished by 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
































25 E. Jackson Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers, Principals and Superin- 
tendents. We need well prepared men and women for all kinds of School and College positions. Our clients are the best 
schools everywhere. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a message for you. Send for it. 
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At the Coudersport High School, special THE Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
elective classes in Home Hygiene and Care of Federation Bulletin, 124 Duplex Avenue, To- 
the Sick are given under Red Cross instruc- ronto, Canada, is an interesting publication 
tion as a part of the curriculum. The classes__ reflecting Canadian educational activities and 
are correlated with biology. viewpoints. 
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FRANCIS B. Haas, former State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, was elected prin- 
cipal of the Bloomsburg State Normal School 
on April 11. He will take office at the end 
of the present school year. 


Evsiz— M. HECKMAN, a teacher in the Allen- 
town public schools, has been elected president 
of the Lehigh County Council of Republican 
Women. 


J. ANDREW MorROw, Superintendent of 
Schools in Bradford County, follows up the 
students who pass his eighth grade examina- 
tions for the purpose of increasing his high 
school attendance. For the year 1927-28 he 
has made arrangements to secure the names 
of all first-year high school students in his 
county at the beginning of the school term and 
then make a list of those who passed the 
eighth grade examinations and have not en- 
tered high school. Individual members of the 
Service Clubs in the county will select particu- 
lar boys and girls who have not entered high 
school, visit them and encourage them to enroll. 


JOHN W. WITHERS, dean of the School of 
Education, New York University, addressed 
the convention of Kappa Phi Kappa, national 
undergraduate educational fraternity, at its 
meeting at Gettysburg on April 8. 


FRANK KRAMER and L. R. DeLong of the 
educational department of Gettysburg College 
are making a survey of the Gettysburg Acad- 
emy. The study will include an analysis of 
the social, intellectual and educational com- 
position of the student body and a checking of 
the present curriculum with the curricula of 
leading high schools and academies. 


MINNIE JANE MORRELLS is doing work in 
the History of Education in the Central State 
Normal School that stands the pragmatic test: 
Has it value in practical life? Under her 
direction, eighty senior students are devoting 
the present semester to the history of educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. At the second dinner 
of this group, April 9, sixteen members repre- 
senting as many counties gave short reports 
on significant educational movements in their 
respective counties. History of Education is 
a vital, pulsating course at Lock Haven! 


FREDERICK H. LUND, formerly of Columbia 
University, has accepted the chair of psychol- 
ogy at Bucknell University. 


FRANK G. Davis, professor of education at 
Bucknell University, has been granted a year’s 
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leave of absence. Richard B. Ranson, formerly 
associate professor of education at Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, will take 
his place. 


H. TATNALL BROWN, JR., a teacher at Penn 
Charter school, has been appointed Dean of 
Freshmen at Haverford College. Mr. Brown 
will marry Mary Fisher, Governor Fisher’s 
daughter, in June. 


A. C. CLOETINGH, Director of the Penn 
State Players, Pennsylvania State College, is 
planning a Pennsylvania Interscholastic Dra- 
matic Association with the following objec- 
tives for such an association (1) A clearing 
house for ideas, programs, information on 
plays and productions (2) An annual inter- 
scholastic dramatic tournament to be held at 
State College (3) A series of conferences on 
such subjects as the choice of a play, building 
scenery, costuming, make-up and _ other 
branches of amateur production. High school 
dramatic coaches interested in such a project 
should write to Mr. Cloetingh. 


Foster E. KLINGAMAN, instructor in physics 
at the Johns Hopkins University, has accepted 
a call to become professor of physics at Ursi- 
nus College. 


R. W. RoBINSON, assistant superintendent of 
Bradford County Schools, has been elected su- 
pervising principal of the Hempfield Township 
Schools for a term of three years, beginning 
July 1, 1927. 


MINERVA G. RESSLER, aged twelve, of New 
Holland will represent Lancaster County in 
the national spelling bee to be held in Wash- 
ington in June. She won the honor in com- 
petition with several thousand boys and girls 
from Lancaster City and County. 


RALPH DorN HETzEL will be inaugurated 
tenth president of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege during the commencement exercises, Tues- 
day morning, June 14. 


JoHN I. HILLMAN has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association. His address is 416 State House, 
Boise, Idaho. 


Guy E. SNAVELY, president of the Birming- 
ham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama, 
was elected president of Kappa Phi Kappa, 
national educational fraternity, at the fourth 
annual convention held in Gettysburg last 
month. 
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PrerrE S. Du Pont has given $160,000 for 
an addition to the Unionville Joint Consoli- 
dated and Vocational School at Unionville, 
Pa. The present building was built in 1923 
to accommodate 500 pupils. At present there 
are nearly 800 pupils. 


Mrs. GEORGE W. OWEN of Towanda has been 
appointed state supervisor of school nurses 
by John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


FRANK P. MAGUIRE of the East Stroudsburg 
State Normal School has been elected president 
of the Eastern Pennsylvania District Board 
of Approved Basketball Officials. 


J. H. N. WARING, JR., principal of the Down- 
ingtown Industrial and Agricultural School, 
has been seriously ill with pneumonia but is 
now improving. 


WILLIAM I. TROUTMAN, Shamokin and John 
H. Bertolet, Reading, students at Franklin and 
Marshall College, studied together for four 
years. Troutman read the lessons to Bertolet, 
who is almost blind. In March they were re- 
warded. The faculty granted Mr. Troutman 
the honor magna cum laude and Mr. Bertolet 
the honor summa cum laude; the latter is the 
highest distinction given at Franklin and 
Marshall College for Scholarship. 


EDWARD W. REDFIELD, Center Bridge, Pa., 
won the Saltus medal for merit, the highest 
award given at the 102nd annual exhibit of 
the National Academy of Design, New York 
City. Mr. Redfield won the medal for his 
picture, “Cherry Valley.” Daniel Garber of 
Lumberville, Pa., won the Altman prize of 
$1,000 for the painting “On the Delaware.” 


HELEN L. WITMER of Lancaster has received 
a $3,000 fellowship from the Council of Re- 
search of Social Subjects of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Witmer taught in the Stevens 
High School, Lancaster for one year. Since 
then she has done research work for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation at the University of Minne- 
sota. She will go to England in June. 


Mrs. SABIN W. COLTON, JR., of Bryn Mawr 
has made a gift of $50,000 to the University 
of Pennsylvania Library for establishing a 
memorial fund for her husband, the late Sabin 
W. Colton, Jr. Part of the fund will be 
used to purchase the Rennert collection of old 
Spanish books. 


FREDERICA DE LAGUNA has broken all honor 
records at Bryn Mawr College. Miss De 
Laguna made 304 out of a possible 315 honor 
points. She has been awarded a European 
fellowship. 


SHAMOKIN High School won the Lybarger 
Debate Trophy, presented by the Debating 
Board of Bucknell University to the champions 
of the Central Pennsylvania Interscholastic 
Debating Society. 
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THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


For School and Life 


By DeGROAT - FIRMAN - SMITH 





Some of the features 
which make the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
OUTSTANDING 

I. They are the first scientific arithmetics. 
All drill on the 390 Number Combina- 
tions is in direct proportion to their re- 
lative difficulty. Never before has this 
been given in a basal arithmetic text- 
book. 

II. All process developments are complete 
and come in a sequence natural to the 
child. They are simple, thorough and in 
accord with the best modern thought. 

Ill. The problems throughout have a child 
appeal. 

IV. Tests are frequent and varied; many of 
them are diagnostic, remedial and self- 
rating. 

V. The language is clearly understandable 
to the child. By this one stroke, th3 
IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS solve a 
large percentage of all problem errors. 
(See page 179, 1926 N. E. A. Yearbook). 

Why not adopt the Iroquois Arithmetics? 

They have set a new standard in arithmetic 

textbook achievement. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Dallas 














New York Chicago 

















THE illegal employment of children on indus- 
trial home work, such as tags, clothing and 
knit goods, has been greatly reduced in a 
year’s administration of the home work regu- 
lations of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry. In 1924 fifty per cent of 
the families doing industrial home work and 
having children under sixteen years of age 
were permitting these children to work illegally 
on industrial home-work operations. In 1926 
this percentage was reduced to twenty-three. 
Charlotte E. Carr, Director of the Bureau of 
Women and Children, attributes this reduction 
to the cooperative effort of home-work em- 
ployers. 


ExHIBITS, motion pictures and slide films 
on women in industry may be secured from the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. Borrowers 
must pay express or freight charges. 


THE East Fallowfield Consolidated Schools, 
Crawford County, dedicated the new school 
building on March 11. Robert C. Shaw, Deputy 
Superintendent, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, made the dedicatory address. The new 
building has six modern classrooms, office, 
directors’ room, gymnasium and- science 
laboratory. 


THE William Penn High School, Harrisburg 
won the silver loving cup offered by. the Al- 
toona Girls’ League for the best play produced 
by a high school caste at a competition in the 














School staged “The Florist Shop”; Johnstown 
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The MARK of 
Good Laboratory 
Furniture 


Behind the Wiese mark on Labora- 
tory Furniture is a rigid quality 
standard—a critical selection of raw 
material—a combination of research 
and craftsmanship, with an advance- 
ment of design that is turning thou- 
sands of buyers to Wiese quality 
and performance. 


In grade schools, high schools, col- 
leges....wherever school men seek 
adaptability to classroom needs plus 
lasting satisfaction in daily use, they 
invariably insist upon the mark 
“Wiese.” 


Biology Table No. 4200 


Note these features 


Standard in Biology classrooms. Sub- 
stantially constructed to meet class- 
room needs. 69” long, 2’ wide and 32” 
high. Accommodates two students at 
one time, both facing one way. One 
drawer for each of four students; 
cupboard for general use. Body of 
selected oak, golden finish. Top of 
birch, treated ebonacid. 254” oak legs 
braced with a heavy oak leg rail. 
— with Wiese steel corner 
rons. 











Send for our special Catalog No. 32 


WIESE LABORATORY 
FURNITURE CO. 


Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational 
and Technical Furniture for Physics, 
Agriculture, Biology, Household Eco- 
nomics and Manual Training 
Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. Sales 
Offices in Principal Cities 





























High School, “Proposal Under Difficulties”; 
and Altoona High School, “Jazz and Minuette.” 


IN Philadelphia more than 40,000 school 
children from ten to eighteen years old have 
bank accounts accumulated by deposits made 
at school. More than a third of the school 
depositors become regular customers. Some 
of the accounts have swelled from small be- 
ginnings to as much as $400. 


ON March 8, Clairton by a vote of 736 to 
94 approved a bond issue of $130,000 for the 
completion of the new high school. The first 


’ unit which has been in use for more than a 


year accommodates 629 pupils. The erection 
of the second unit will double the capacity 
of the building. 


AT the annual meeting of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, held at Colum- 
bia University, March 11 and 12, the follow- 
ing Pennsylvania publications were given spe- 
cial place: 


Newspapers—Senior High Schools 


Class A—1,001 pupils or more: Honorable 
Mention, Frankford High Way, Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia. 

Class B—501 pupils or more: Honorable Men- 
tion, The Spotlight, Coatesville High 
School, Coatesville. 


Magazines—Senior High Schools 


Class A—1,001 pupils or more: Second Place, 
The Gryphon, West Philadelphia High 
School, Philadelphia. 

Class B—501 pupils or more: Second Place, 
The Oracle, Abington High School, Abing- 
ton. 

Class C—500 pupils or less: Third Place, The 
Hill Record, Hill School, Pottstown. 


Magazines—Junior High Schools 


Class A—751 pupils or more: Second Place, 
Jones Junior Journal, Jones Junior High 
School, Philadelphia. 

Class B—750 pupils or less: Second Place, 
The Wolf, Wolf Junior High School, Eas- 
ton; Honorable Mention, Hill Climber, 
Blawnox Junior High School, Blawnox. 


Magazines—Normal Schools 


Second Place, The Norm, Philadelphia Normal 
School, Philadelphia. 


BuTLER Township, Butler County is building 
a consolidated school house with eight class- 
rooms, an auditorium and a gymnasium. It 
is located on a ten-acre site. 

Firty seniors of the Short Ridge High 
School, Indianapolis stopped at Harrisburg on 
their way to Washington, D. C. to visit the 
Pennsylvania Capitol and the Gettysburg 
battlefield. 

East StroupsBurG State Normal School has 
begun the work preliminary to the construc- 
tion of the new $125,000 auditorium. 
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The Teachers 


Protective Union 


offers exceptional Health and Accident 
protection to teachers. It merits your 
consideration. 


Fifteen years of business success. 


Thousands of pleased members. 
“There’s a reason.” 


L Here is a sample unsolicited testi- St 
arger monial letter that expresses large ronger 


appreciation and confidence: 


State College, Pa. 
April 12, 1927. 
Dear Sir: 

I received your check yesterday for $150 
payment in full for my claim, for which I 
thank you. I appreciate your prompt, fair 
treatment very much; and will do all I can 
in. future to boost the Teachers Protective 
Union. I trust that I will recover from the 
illness and be a member of the Union for 
many years; and that I may be an asset 
and not a liability. The $250 you paid me 
this winter has been most helpful; for I was 
able only to teach the first month, and will 
not be able to teach any more this term. 
Accepted I am certainly very glad for the complete Assuring 

vindication the Union has received from the 
State Officials. I, at any rate, shall have 
no doubts in the future, due to your honor- 
able fulfillment of the contract. 

With many thanks, I am, sincerely yours, 

ELLEN JOHNSTON. 











NOTE THIS 1926 REcorRD.—Benefits paid to members, $111,- 
035.88. Increase in Reserve Funds, $56,514.42. Present total of 
Reserve Fund, for protection of members, $264,972.45. Increase 
in Certificates in force, 10,381. 





For descriptive matter and application blanks address 


TEACHERS ieiatalaa iain UNION 
Lock Box 544 - . LANCASTER, PA. 























Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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BLAIRSVILLE opened on March 29 a new 
$500,000 school building which will accommo- 
date 1,655 pupils. 


A REGIONAL conference of state and city 
directors and supervisors of industrial educa- 
tion for the eastern part of the United States 
was held at Washington, D. C. April 4-7 by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


Fairview Township and Karns City, Butler 
County, are building a joint consolidated school 
having ten classrooms, auditorium and gymna- 
sium. It is located just out of Karns City on 
a four-acre site. 


WortTH Township, Center County, passed a 
$14,000 bond issue on March 22. This will con- 
solidate four one-teacher schools and one three- 
teacher school at Port Matilda. 


Upper Bern Township, Berks County, is 
building a four-room consolidated school build- 
ing near Shartlesville. It will take the place 
of five schools. 


DELANO, Schuylkill County, on April 5 passed 
a bond issue for $40,000 to build an addition 
to the school building. 


OAKLAND Borough, Susquehanna County, has 
just completed a new $40,000 grade and high 
school building of nine classrooms, an office 
and library. The building was dedicated 
March 21. 


Two hundred superintendents and principals 
from Erie, Crawford, Mercer, Venango and 
Warren counties met at Edinboro April 8 and 
9 for the annual regional conference in ses- 
sion with the School Masters Club of Erie. 
The theme of the meeting was the Revision of 
the Elementary Curriculum. 


ScHooLs, Boy and Girl Scouts, Bird Clubs, 
civic bodies, forestry agencies and interested 
citizens cooperated in planting 16,000,000 trees 
during the recent Arbor and Bird Day cele- 
brations. Many young people carried out the 
“Trip to the Woods” project for a study of 
trees, birds, flowers and forest life. 


THE $1,250,000 school loan was approved 
by Lancaster voters at a special election on 
April 12. 


THE New York State budget totals about 
$215,000,000, of which no less than $82,500,000 
is for educational purposes, including the 
$16,500,000 in the bill Governor Smith signed 
recently. In 1919, when he first came to 
Albany as Governor, he said the State’s educa- 
tional budget totaled $9,000,000. 


New AMSTERDAM’S first schoolmaster, em- 
ployed in 1661, was paid a salary of $25 a 
year, but to earn this sum he had to perform 
several tasks in addition to teaching. 


More than fifty colleges and universities, 
including the University of Pittsburgh, and 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, are of- 
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fering scholarships bearing free tuition for 
awards to outstanding candidates in the Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps of 1927. Full 
information of the camps in any section may 
be obtained by writing the Military Training 
Camps Association, 6 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE University of Minnesota will offer uni- 
versity credit for study in a group touring 
eight European countries under the direction 
of E. M. Johnson of the University’s Depart- 
ment of Journalism. 


TAMAQUA BorouGH, Schuylkill County, car- 
ried a loan of $143,000 on April 12 to erect a 
high school building. 


THE American Book Company has moved its 
Corporation and New York Offices from 100 
Washington Square, New York City, to its new 
building at 88 Lexington Avenue, corner of 
26th Street, New York City. 


THe P. I. A. A. has announced that the 
district championship track meets will be held 
on May 14, and the State championships at 
Bucknell University on May 21. Provision 
has been made for Class A and Class B schools. 
Member schools of the association should take 
active part in the district meets so that they 
may have the opportunity to be represented 
in the State finals. 


STROUDSBURG almost unanimously approved 
a bond issue of $196,000 for the erection of a 
new high school building to replace the one 
destroyed by fire January 26. 





WINDOW TRIMMING CONTEST 
(From page 614) 


rolled in the contest would describe a window 
in New Castle or perhaps in some other town, 
and the class would discuss the good and bad 
points in that particular window. 

The students agreed at the end of the con- 
test that they were more than satisfied with 
the outcome, although it was agreed that win- 
dow trimming was not such a “snap,” as it 
had formerly been considered. 

The novelty of the contest is proved by the 
fact that inquiries came from many sources. 
The most distant came from a town in New 
Jersey. 

Much of the success of the contest was due 
to the school spirit throughout New Castle. 
New Castle is not a college town, therefore 
the High School and its success are uppermost 
in the minds of most citizens. The outcome of 
this contest was satisfactory. Such a con- 
test would be profitable for any salesmanship 
or advertising class. 
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Let These Books Solve Your Typewriting Problems 


These books are the outgrowth of the New Rational Typewriting, first pub- 
lished in 1923. After a three-year test in hundreds of schools, Mr. SoRelle has 
revised, refined, and modified the book to meet every phase of typewriting instruc- 


tion. The five new books are: 


New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Edition. 

A thorough revision of the 1923 edition. Con- 
tains sufficient material for a full year’s work 
in high schools. List Price, $1.20. 


Veacher’s Manual to New Rational Typewriting, 
-1927 Edition. 25c net. 


New Rational Typewriting, Intensive Course. 

A complete one-book course. A combination 
of New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Edition, and 
Rational Typewriting Projects. Especially de- 
signed for private schools or other schools where 
a more intensive course is desirable. List Price, 
$1.20. 

Junior Rational Typewriting. 

A two-semester pre-vocational course designed 

for junior high schools. List Price, $1.00. 


Rational Typewriting Projects. 

A course in advarced typing covering the va- 
rious types of work usually encountered in busi- 
ness offices. Designed to follow the first-year 
book. Suitable for either public or private 
schools. List Price, $1.20. 


Business Forms for New Rational Typewriting, 
Intensive Course. List Price, 10c. 


New Rational Typewriting, Parts III to VI. 

Equivalent to Parts III to VI of the New Ra- 
tional Typewriting, 1927 Edition. Designed for 
use of pupils who have completed Junior Ra- 
tional Typewriting. List Price, 80c. 


Teacher’s Manual and Business Forms (In prep- 
aration) (Price to be determined). 


An Economical and Effective Program 


No a.atter what your problem is, you will now find a ‘“‘Rational’’ book to meet it. 


If you are using one of the previous editions of “Rational” it will pay you to investigate these 
later editions 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 


San Francisco Toronto London 
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Two Important Studies on 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


Professor of Administration and Supervision, School of Education, University of Michigan 


Public School Finance. Introduction 


Walter A. Jessup, President of University of 
Indispen- 
sable to school officers concerned with bud- 
get making, and to all students of adminis- 
tration. Numerous diagrams and tables. 600 


Iowa. A comprehensive study. 


pages. $3 list price. 


by Public School Relations. 


Introduction by 
John W Withers, Dean of School of Educa- 
tion, New York University. A thorough 
treatment of the problems involved in the 
relations of schools to their communities. 
Invaluable for group work or as a teachers’ 
reading circle text. Profusely illustrated. 
252 pages. $2 list price. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Dept. E-74 
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Jerome C. Jackson 


NECROLOGY 


Jerome C. Jackson, dean of men at Gettys- 
burg College since last September and assist- 
ant professor of Education since 1923, died 
at Gettysburg on March 14, at the age of 
thirty-one. His death resulted from diabetes, 
which he fought for seven years. 

Dean Jackson secured his A.B. at Thiel 
College in 1918; graduated from the Chicago 
Lutheran Divinity School in 1921; received his 
M.A. at the University of Wisconsin in 1923. 
He had completed most of his work for the 
Ph.D. at Columbia at the time of his death. 
He was writing his thesis upon week-day 
schools of religious education. Prior to com- 
ing to Gettysburg, he was assistant in educa- 
tional psychology at the University of Wis- 
consin. He held membership in Theta Kappa 
Nu, Phi Delta Kappa, and Kappa Phi Kappa. 


Fannie L. Johnson, who served as teacher 
and supervising principal in the Harrisburg 
schools for fifty-four years, died at her home 
in that city on March 22, 1927, at the age of 
eighty-six years. 


Carrie A. Weeks, a teacher in the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools, died recently at her home 
at 2006 North 20th Street, Philadelphia. 


Francis Alexander Foreman, for thirty- 
two years a teacher in the public schools of 
Center County, died at his home in State Col- 
lege on February 17, 1927, at the age of 
seventy-four. Mr. Foreman had recently re- 
tired from the teaching service. 





PREPAREDNESS 
For all your days prepare, 
And meet them ever alike: 
When you are the anvil, bear; 
When you are the hammer, strike! 
—Edwin Markham. 
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ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


Telling diagrams 
Pages 612-613 


* * * 
Johnstown initiates 
Page 615 
1 * * 
Westward, Ho! 
Page 616 
* * * 
Two new chiefs 
Page 623 
* * * 
Days we all celebrate 
Page 628 
* * * 
Homes for bird folk 
Page 631 
* * * 
Indians, Indians, Indians 
Page 644 
x * * 


A champion speller 
Page 650, Col. 2 


* * * 
Noteworthy publications 
Page 652, Col. 2 





CALENDAR 


May 1-7—National Music Week 
8—Mother’s Day 
12-14—-Engineering Extension Convention, 
State College, Pa. 
18—World Goodwill Day 
30—Memorial Day 
June 21-24—American Home Economics As- 
sociation, Asheville, N. C. 
July 3-8—N. E. A. Convention, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 
August 3-15—Fourth International Confer- 
ence of the New Education Fellow- 
ship, Locarno, Switzerland 
7-12—World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, Toronto, Canada 
September 30-Oct. 1—Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, Conneaut Lake 
October 6-8—Central Convention District, P. 
S. E. A., Lock Haven 
November 3-5—School Superintendents and 
Normal School Principals Conference, 
Harrisburg 
7-183—American Education Week 
December 28, 29—State Convention of the 
P. S. E. A., Lancaster 
February 25-March 1, 1928—Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Boston, Mass. 
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LaSalle College ........+.ee+ee-e0e S Brother Dowotheus © 4.0... ccveccnasieins 9 
Lebanon Valley College ............ G. D. Gossard, IED... <2 ccccccccccces Annville 
Lehigh University ....ccccccccccess 
Ce er en attles Mie sd. caceccnneues >» 
Lincoln University .......+.-+.-++: W. L.. Wright, A.M., Acting .......... Be ag 
Marywood College ............---+-- A.B., B.S, B.Mus., A.M. ....-... Mother M. Casimir, A.B. .......20-- Scranton 
Moravian College and Theological 
SOMONE oi cractins. cece nerd sencee as Ais RGR. “RRR sivincnnwiocuen, John FT. Hamilton, DW §. ccseccccensac ehe 
Moravian College for Women ...... Bs wiacicccenaccvctecetencctvsenen RGV. DAIWA Dy TACGUM (ce wesc cccce scans ee 
Muhlenberg College ...........-++s- Bickie; Sth Bie viccewscccs nes J. As We Beas. LEG. oe cassscsdacnns Allentown 
Penna. College for Women ........ WANE J wadus cu Sbewnu ways auusasee es Cora H. Coolidge, Litt DD. ..5..00ccc Pittsburgh 
Penna. Military College ............ Celey MR -ssigeuwsccancsenvinsice cee Cok. Chas. E. Byatt, LED. ..56.225.. Chester 
Penna, Brate COmege «06.6 cccccs ess A.B. ES., A.M, MES:, PRD; 
Prof. Degrees (C€.E., etc.) ...... Malph BD. Hetael TEA ove cccesensias Q ye 
Penna. State Forest School ........ ERS Se PORCty 62. csccceseete- Pawin A. Ziegler. SO. osc ce scsee he's be ee — 
Rosemont College ...........++++++- ALB, Bide scecccvccsececcunenesne Mother Mary Ignatius, S.H.C.J. ...... Rosemont 
Bchuyleill Cowlege. occ ccc cece cccess Pas Ee succes eauwaunnescuawess We We POOR Ce ereccesccetacewcanar Reading 
Seton Hill College .........s-eere Aliys. Dee, SUG ca eces' rere wen Daniel Richard Sullivan, Litt.D. ...... Greensburg 
Bi PRGMCie COMCEO ooo cri cs acecenes Ale Bee, eee. ics crane Raphael E. Breheny, A.M., LL.D. .... Loretto iy 
St. Joseph College ..........esee0- Ae, Sex BOM sccansvseesecees Rev. Albert G. Brown, S.J. ........;. Philadelphia 
St. Thomas College .............-.- eRe Geet evens curexanucstonenaes Brother George Lewis, F.S.C.,A.M..D.Sc.| geranton 
St. Vincent College & Theol. Scm’y.}| A.B., B.Se., A.M., Ph.D., S.T.D...} Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O.S.B., S.T.D. Beatty 
Susquehanna University .........-- Ae, Ee, ASE, SES. 2. cssusce- Charles Thomas Aikens, D.D. ........ Selinsgrove 
Swarthmore College ...........++++- A, FS ADE, MS. .cceceeces Prank Aydelotte, LL.D. ....0::.-+-5. Swarthmore 
Temple University ......ccccescscaes A.M., M.S.. Ph.D.. S.T.D., A.B., 
BS... Boum, Eh, Be «nc 
M.D., Phar.D., Ph.G., P.C., D.D.S.| Charles E. Beury, A.B., LL.B., LL.D.. ile i 
Thiel College ......cccscccccecces AB, Be Bees I Be jcc ccs: Be lye ‘Zandet, Be ..ccccnagouacs — 
University of Pennsylvania ........ AR, ES, ¢k, BAe BPA. 
Ee Ph.D., A.M., M.S., M.D., 
WEE. DB, We oss eases a 3 Pemeie, BEAT sccccksceciacs i Iphi 
University of Pittsburgh............ ME. MSE Bie, ACE ise Facianente 
MD., LLB. PRG., Phar.D.. 
BE |. wadp cndeudede dda nwaaneaes 3. G; Bowenem, BARR cccccccccscssses itts 
Uinaiiitie: College: .s cscs este cceee cess Bites BE seteckecstearrscseences George L. Omwake, LEAD. ...-cccccues Coline 
Villa Maria College .......ccccceces A.B., B.S., B.Litt., B.Elocution, 
DEUS Nodvcc can aecaderauese tes Onn DES BOWUIR 6 oe cinccvecea vacates 
Wilisnowe COMlege <...<6 5k cece cciecess C.E., E.E., M.E.. Ch.E., San.E., ineniee 
B.A., Ph.B., B.Litt., B.S., A.M.{| Rev. Jas. H. Griffin, 0.S.A.........<. Villanova 
Washington & Jefferson College....| A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S. .......... i. eu eS MRL a ko ceccdecenueeaes Washington 
Waynesburg College .. ......cecccee AL, WE. Bo wivveccncccecencs WaUn StGWwane. Aa - we cesencedacnaens Waynesburg 
Westminster College .......-++eeee- AcBe, BS. MGB. 6. .<.cecenenic W. Charles Wallace, D.D. ............ New Wilmington 
Wilson College ......cccccccccccves BEM, EO eecddavccuveeccenuweues me De Wee, WAGE cc ccccauucade Chambersburg 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 


Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 


School Special Courses Principal 
ol DE err c 17) 0 Sana RE dA Creer ne DE ag Perea G. C. L. Riemer 
CALC ar ers eee terre eee Treen en mete tae tt ent John A. Entz 
(CUD SE ae eae AR eR Me eM teeter ee rite cece Leslie Pinckney Hill 
CEE ECS Cetera rene en rr ee ar Rr cone rey, + Robert M. Steele 
*tE. Stroudsburg. .Health Education—Correspondence....... T. T. Allen 
tt*Edinboro........ PTCIWOUCAUON o.oo oe bee Sees wee C. C. Crawford 
*{©Indiana.......... Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music. Charles R. Foster 
"Kutztown ....... Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
*Lock Haven...... Kindergarten Education.................. Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t-C Mansfield........ Home Economics and Music............... William R. Straughn 
Millersville ...... PIR ANY ooo sie afore Saat wi his rao: en ata Oe C. H. Gordinier 
Ia 8 30 Ae are a te Cane gt gd a br) wiatt wien di Ee Ezra Lehman 
*tSlippery Rock....Health Education......................... J. Linwood Eisenberg 
*West Chester .... Health Education and Music.............. Andrew T. Smith 


*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 

tOffers course leading to B.S. in Health Education. 
tOffers course leading to B.S. in Home Economics. 
© Offers course leading to B.S. in Public School Music. 
tftOffers course leading to B.S. in Public School Art. 


Catalogs on Request—Address the Principal 
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